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"UNSKILLED" HANDS 
NEED FLOUR WITH PROVED EXPERIENCE 


No need to tell you about labor shortages, 
"creen" help and labor turnover. 

You must continue to operate with an increas- 
ing percentage of untrained help for the duration. 


Unskilled hands even with good supervision, make 


costly mistakes. Doughs may not be mixed properly, 


fermentation schedules aren't followed exactly and 
at times loaves may not be correctly baked. 

A skillfully milled, dependable International 
Flour in your doughs gives them ample tolerance to 
"take up" some of these irregularities and prevent 
off-quality in your finished loaf. 

Today, more than ever before--International 
"Bakery Proved" Flours are sound "insurance" for 


your products! good name. 


INTERNATIONAL “Bakery Proved" FLOURS 


International Milling Company - Minneapolis 











r Strange how a few simple words can sometimes electrify a nation! The present war brought 


from Lt. Donald Mason, piloting a U. S. Navy plane on anti-submarine patrol over 

the Atlantic, a four-word report that instantly became a world-wide classic: ‘‘Sighted sub, sank 
same."’...To the Axis blusterers who have sneered at the softness of the ‘degenerate democracies,” 
we suggest pondering that brief message. How can a nation be conquered whose defenders 


carry out perilous tasks with such cool, casual deadliness? 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy More War Bonds! 
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A History of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers 














































Lonpon, Eno.—An interesting account the possibility of forming a national as- animated discussions of the new process 
is given in Milling, Liverpool, of the sociation, the idea arising, no doubt, of roller milling had reached this coun- 
formation of the National Association from the success which had attended the try, but ways and means of imparting 
of British and Irish Millers and of some founding of the Millers National Asso- knowledge of the progress of the proc- 
of its subsequent activities. ciation in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 12, ess to the millers of the United King- 

One day, 65 years ago, the narrator 1873. Glowing accounts of the meetings dom was lacking. One or two local 
says, a group of millers met to discuss of the American association and of associations of millers had been formed 








Ordinary V-90 Self-Rising Flou 


OF THESE Self-Rising | a 
3 STACKS OF BISCUITS aris 
WERE BAKED FROM 


THE 


co} Mahe) t) me ate lille .y, |e 
SHORTENING... AND 
CUT WITH A TWO-INCH 
CUTTER... 





Some like ’em thin 





... some like ’em tall . . . there’s no accounting for tastes 
when it comes to biscuits. 

Some men are keen about those tall biscuits you get only with V-go self-rising 
flour. Other men prefer thinner biscuits . . . more crust and less “insides” . . . 
the kind you get when a V-go biscuit dough is rolled thin (4). 

But no matter how you roll em, thick or thin, those V-go biscuits are always 


The slow-acting 33% lighter per unit of volume. When you roll ’em thin, however, biscuit yield 
phosphate that speeds _ 's increased 33%. You get a third more of the same light, fluffy, tender, appetite 
up self-rising flour tempting V-go biscuits per pound of flour! An exclusive advantage of V-go 
sales. _ self-rising flour. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS fiicses tino 


NEW YORK, N.Y. * KANSAS CITY, MO. « ST. LOUIS, MO. « NASHVILLE, TENN. « GREENSBORO, N.C, 
PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENN. ¢ MT. PLEASANT, TENN. ¢ CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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but they dealt mainly with local prob- 
lems, so it was felt that in view of 
the tremendous revolutionary changes 
that were taking place in the methods 
of flour manufacture, an association of 
a national character was required to 
tackle these technical problems. Also 
there were other questions which needed 
airing and discussing, such as forward 
sales, charges for sacks to bakers, cred- 
its, etc. 

Accordingly, at a meeting held on 
Feb. 11, 1878, at the New Market Sale 
Room of the Corn Exchange livtel, 
Mark Lane, London, it was decided to 
form a National Association of British 
and Irish Millers for the mutua! ad- 
vancement and protection of the | rade. 
A well known London miller, Si:ieon 
Charles Hadley, of the City Flour tills, 
presided over the meeting and was lect- 
ed the first president of the associ tion. 
After many preliminary meetings, rules 
were drawn up and the membershi;) fee 
fixed at one guinea (21s or $5) per 


year. The inaugural meeting wa- held 
on April 29, 1878, at Mark Lan. the 
whole of the initial expenses «the 


formation of the association being borne 
jointly by the two leading trade jiurnal 
proprietors, John Dunham of the \iller, 
London, founded in 1875, and (George 
Broomhall, of the Corn Trade Jeurnal, 
Liverpool. 

The first function of the new ocia- 
tion was a dinner, held at the (rand 
Hotel, Bristol, on July 12, 1878, under 
the presidency of Mr. Hadley, to cele- 
brate the holding of the Royal show, 
with its exhibition of the new ler 
miliing machinery, which attracted mill- 
ers from all over the country. Success 
attended this dinner and consolidated 


the position of the association, which 
held its first annual meeting in the hall 
of the Worshipful Company of |xkers, 
Harp Lane, London, on June 11, 1879, 
Mr. Hadley presiding. The membership, 
by this time, had grown to 11; the 
total revenue for the first ye was 
£224 6s, and it was agreed to uy the 
secretary £100 per year for his services. 

The first president, Simeon (harles 
Hadley, miller, was an importan' per- 
sonage in the City of Londo His 
mill, by Blackfriars Bridge, considered 
to be one of the most up-to-date flour 
wills in the country, was _ fitte: with 
34 pairs of millstones and had a vac 
ity of about 5,000 sacks per week. The 
power was supplied by a 500 h-p steam 
engine. Mr. Hadley was an alderman 
and sheriff of the City of London, 4 
member of the Bakers Company (ve 0° 
the old City of London guilds), ani! was 
also connected with the cable cor )))n) 
responsible for the laying of the /irst 
Atlantic cable. In this connect! he 


paid several visits to the United >':\Ites 
and on one such occasion tooh tie 
opportunity of selling a patent «re 
reducing process for a considerable »11" 


The technicalities of the roller p! 
loomed large in the minds of miller> in 
those early days and it was fell t 
if they could get together and h 
good all-round talk it might help 
ters. Accordingly, the first conv 
was held in June, 1884, at Sto 
on-Tees, during the presidency of It 
Appleton, of the Cleveland Flour Mill’, 
of that town. Several technical p r 
were read, followed by animated 
cussions, but the chief attraction \*> 
a horse show, staged by Mr. Appleton, 
to show off the fine points of the farous 
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A easy, say the boys in North Africa, to 


Lae Ohl ORE Sa eG gs 





make an Arab’s face light with joy. All you ee 
need do is make him a present of an empty comfortably around his head and pins in front Re 
Chase bag. It’s an ambassador of good-will. like a cape. td 
The Arab takes the bag, holds it upside down, Then away he goes, brilliant printing (at which 

; punches one corner back in under the other Chase excels) and all. You’ve made a friend. 

: corner and he has a tailor-made bonnet that fits a a an 





the boys at the front—first to bring to them their 
supplies of foods and other materials, and then 


PWS AEGIS EE. ER eR 


to use as dish towels, aprons, native garments 


and many other things. 


Even on the home front Chase bags are finding - 
hundreds of uses. Handle them carefully, con- 

serve them—they are vital for the winning of the 

war, There is no completely satisfactory substi- 

tute for a good bag. 


CHASE | 


| BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS | 
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CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 
CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
ai . i GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA, 
_— MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C 


MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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Cleveland breed of horses (cart horses). ative that it should have more scope to industry. With reference to the latter, its growth, influence and _ usefulness, 
The convention was voted a huge suc- deal with the future concerns of the Milling’s narrator says: The first was J. H. Chatterton, who, jt 
cess. The second convention was held industry and its articles of associa- “Who knows it (the association) may is stated, “from the very start filled 
at Glasgow, in June, 1885, and from tion were adjusted to meet this end, not see a reversal of this procedure? this onerous post with great distincti,, 
then onwards conventions were held Since then—to mention just three out- There is not the slightest doubt it will over a period of years (1878-189)).” 
every year, war periods excepted. standing achievements of the National witness other changes in the conduct The second was Hugh J. Sanderson, 

In the course of years since its forma- Association of British and Irish Millers of industrial affairs but the British other very genial, able man, who had 
tion, the association has witngssed a it has sponsored the framework of milling industry may be sure that it will great deal to do with the National Bri: 
complete revolution in the methods of the Research Association of British receive from it the same guidance in ish and Irish Millers Insurance 
manufacture and control of the milling Flour Millers, the Flour Milling Em- years to come as in the past and can which was successor to the Millers d 
industry. During thhe last war control ployers Federation, with its machinery look forward with full confidence.” Mill Owners Mutual Insurance ( 
period it played a noble part. It was for the regulation of wages and condi- The National Association of British launched by the millers themselves jn 
during this period—in October, 1917 tions of labor, and the Millers Mutual and Irish Millers has been served dur- March, 1876, with a capital of £1,000.\00 
that the association was reformed. Association, which was responsible for ing its lifetime by six secretaries, each ($5,000,000), as a protest against {|e 
Changing: conditions had made it imper- the grouping and centralization of the of whom has contributed his share in view the tariff offices took of the risk 


of flour mills. In 1916 it was absor\ed 
“STEEL, ORO BR rere , ETE by the Motor Union insurance Co., |i! 
ee. its existence exerted a great influence 01 
Sf 
| 
| 





the tariff companies in favor of ‘he 
millers. The present secretary, Il. G 
Hall succeeded G. H. Ball in 1929 nd 


R p d f Y | J by | will have completed 25 years of ser: ice 
for the association next October ‘|e 
e Proud of Your Job, 


longest in office of any of the secret: ics 


The duties of the secretary have mi ilti 
As We are of Ours plied enormously of recent years. in 
79 | volving the secretaryship of ao nuiiber 
} of offshoots of the parent associ , 
for “a and of two resulting from wartime oon 
: ditions, namely, the British Millers \u 
tual Pool, Ltd, and Re-commis ed 
; Mills, Ltd. 
{ The membership of the Nationa! \s 


| sociation now stands at 250, which, | rom 
; the point of view of output, is 95 to Wi” 
of the total, and its presidents ve 
been invariably outstanding men i) the 
trade. The last convention was lx ut 


Brighton in June, 1939, when Jimes 
Rank, of Ranks, Ltd., London, bec ine 
president, and continued to hold «tice 
until 1942, when he was succeeded by 
I.. Hector Read, of R. J. Read, [.td., 
Norwich. ‘The president for 1943-11 is 
Cecil G. Wood, of Hovis, Ltd., Muac- 
clesfield and London, the vice president 
being C. A. Loombe, of Keckitt & Col 


man, Ltd., Norwich, but as he holds an 
important office with the Ministry of 


Food W. F. C. George, of Whitworth 
Bros., Wellingborough, Northam ton 
shire, is acting as his deputy. The an 





nual meeting of the national associ.tion 
when these appointments were mice 
was held in London on July 28, /hius, 





the National Association of Britis! and 
Irish Millers has started on another vear 
| of its very useful life. 












. \ \ NAM ij, \\\ MN ih i | BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ht My Wf) \\ \\ Mh BRITISH COMMODITY STABILIZATION 

RNS Gi | Lonpox, Exo.—A question in Pi rlia 
| 

S a } ment as to the articles that are receiy 
= A mm . sin 
=> = ing a subsidy to stabilize the cos of 
= ny living and the estimated annual ost 
a = for 1943 which the treasury would be 
—S = | asked to meet in this connection, elicited 





KANSAS BEST GIBRALTAR oo enn 


of the Exchequer: 

Le FLOUR FLOUR | “The main effect of the stabiliz 

| subsidies is to hold down the pric " 
food, though to a much smaller ¢ 


lhe | the subsidies are applied to clothing 


In addition to the subsidies adm 





tered by the Ministry of Food and 
4 DD) FLOUR Ministry of Agriculture, there are 
ON OLIDA’ LL ous forms of transport subsidy) 

KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS total cost of the policy for 1943 is « 
° mated at about £210,000,000 (1, 
IN THE 000,000 at par exchange), if the s}» 
HEART health schemes for milk and vitamins 

OF included, or at about £188,000,000 (S"!". 


W I G H ITA, KANSAS K A N S A S 000.000) if these are omitted. 


“The foods which are being sol 





- below cost at the present time 
¢ bread and flour, potatoes, sugar, | 
a ~— ho Sabet _ meat, bacon, eggs, canned fish and t 
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In these two modern magnificent mills are 
produced a full line of bakers flours ... . 


® KANSAS HARD WINTERS @® NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
® CAKE FLOURS 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 





® Reduce your inventory by 
buying ALL your flours from 
ONE source of supply — 
Spring, Kansas and Cake flour 


—in assorted cars to suit your 


fe 
- 

Ee 
g 


production requirements. 


ENRICHMENT OF ALL FLOURS 
TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 7,000,000 BUSHELS OPTIONAL 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


@sT. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: KELLY FLOUR COMPANY Boston, Mass., Office: H. E. HART, Manager 
919 N. Michigan Ave. Room 208, 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 


\ (mt eR Re PER TA SCRE NOLL AES AO LAE AAA NES LA TOAD ALLL ALD LD ELSES L ALLELE ALL ALAN ALLELES, 
“PSNR i NN Se RENNES ESET RELEASED SEL IT EEE ALL LLL LEE ILE LED ALE DLE ADELE LLDPE A ADALAL EEL LES, 
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Cente M nial Flouring Mills Co. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


Soni um| 
wit) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE. MILL. . MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 











SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
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WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Oable Address: ““Wasco."' All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 

















Ry. Np Dene com - 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" _— 








er he Y g pea oe ey Ky 
ERCHANT ‘MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators “ 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 























SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY ana WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange 

Grain Exchange Chicago, Ill. 


Winnipeg 
Duluth Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . Enid, Okla. 
—4-)- 3 Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels ae 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Polar Bear Flour is courteous 








to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President * . 

F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| 
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PIKES PEAK 
FLOURS 
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LOGICAL 
BAKER PREFERENCE 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLERS OF PIKES PEAK FLOURS FOR BAKERS AND PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO 


Serving the Bakers of America for Over 58 Years 
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OPA Releases Pancake Flour Order 


— 





INCREASED MATERIAL COSTS 
PROMPT ACTION 


Limitations Placed on Permitted Increases—June 1. 1941, to Aug. 
31, 1941, Used as Base Period—Effective Date Sept. 8 
—Order to Be Pattern for Other Mixes 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—(Special)—OPA 
has finally brought out the prepared 
flour mix regulation, MPR 462, which 
establishes prices for pancake and waffle 
mixes reflecting increased raw material 
and packaging costs. The action is tem- 
porary and industry profits under this 
regulation will be subject to OPA re- 
If it is determined that profit 
margins are too high in relation to 
profit margins of other lines a company 
may produce it is likely that OPA will 
reduce price levels. 

OPA officials state that the issuance 
of the regulation will bring back into 
production a number of companies which 
sold private brand lines and which have 
bee unable to operate under their 
GMPR ceilings. 

The maximums set up under the regu- 
lation are said to reflect the increased 
raw material costs, but the following 
limitations are placed on permitted in- 
creases: plain pancake mix, not to ex- 
ceed $1.50 per 100 lbs of mix; buck- 
wheat pancake mix, not to exceed $2.25 
per 100 Ibs of mix; waffle mix, not to 
exceed $2 per 100 lbs of mix. 

According to OPA studies the in- 
creased material cost factors are: 


view. 





/ Increase—— 
Wheat, per bbl— Amount Per cent 
Straight, Kansas City.... $1.7555 40.67 
First clear, Buffalo....... 2.111 46.34 
Corn, per cwt— 
White meal ....ccscceees 1.13 67.26 
Yellow meal .........e0:> .78 35.29 
Buckwheat, per cwt at mill— 
During 1941 season— 
$3.70 to $4.95 1.25 33.78 
During 1942 season— 
$3.95 to $6.00 2.05 51.89 
Eggs, per pound— 
Whole dehydrated ....... 26 28.26 
Sugar, per cwt— 
Refined, granulated ..... 50 10,00 
Milk, per pound— 
Dry skim, average of 
spray and roller ...... O78 108.35 
Shortening, per pound— 
Hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil, New York ......... .031 24.80 


Processor’s pricing method under the 


bE ___________ _ 
BUSHEL OF WHEAT HELPS 
USO 

A bushel of wheat brought by a 
grower to the Farmers Elevator Co., 
Bondurant, Iowa, turned into grains 
of gold for the United Service Or- 
ganization’s center at Des Moines, 
lowa, when Pat Dillavou, manager 
of the elevator, purchased it and 
placed it in his office for resale for the 
Smokes-for-Soldiers fund. The wheat, 
bought by 80 successive purchasers, 
finally went to Inland Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines, for $10, making a total of 
$121 that was equally divided between 
the USO center and the Smokes-for- 
Soldiers fund. Inland Mills then 
milled the wheat, and it was baked 
in luscious rolls in the mill labora- 
tories and given to the USO to be 
served at breakfast there. The bushel 
made an estimated 500 rolls. 


———— 





new regulation will permit him to add 
to his weighted average price, figured 
f.o.b. shipping point during the period 
from June 1, 1941, to Aug. 31, 1941, 
to each class of purchasers the increased 
cost of raw materials and packaging. 
The addition to the base period price 
shall be the increases for raw materials, 
calculated individually, between the base 
period and Sept. 8, 1943. Prices of in- 
gredients such as buckwheat flour, rye 
flour, rice flour and soy flour which are 
not under price control are to be calcu- 
lated at market prices as of Sept. 8, 
1943, the effective date of the regulation. 
Primary distributors, selling in 
than car lots, must add to their maxi- 
mum prices the increase in their price in 
buying from processors. Distributors 
other than primary distributors will price 
these items on basis of suppliers’ price, 
f.o.b. shipping point, plus incoming 
freight. Wagon wholesalers 
permitted to add increases made to sup- 
pliers’ price after Sept. 8, 1943. 
Wholesale and retail trade will price 
these lines under appropriate regulation 
MPR 421-422 or 423. These regulations 
permit use of mark-up margins over de- 
livered costs. Processors are compelled 
to notify wholesalers and retailers of 
change in price and that they are per- 
mitted to recalculate selling prices as a 


less 


also are 


result. 

Previously, — the 
Price Regulation governed sales of all 
packages of flour mixes of 3 lbs or less, 


General Maximum 


with ceilings based on the highest price 
charged by each seller during March, 
1942. Packages and bulk quantities of 
more than 3 lbs had been under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 280 (Maximum 
Prices for Specific Food Products) 
which froze prices at the levels existing 
between Sept. 28 and Oct. 2, 1942. 

The new regulation for prepared flour 
mixes, not only provides an immediate 
temporary method for determining new 
ceilings on pancake mix and waffle mix, 
but the framework for 
future OPA action in setting maximum 


it establishes 


prices for other types of flour mixes 
such as doughnut, muffin, pie. crust, gin- 
gerbread and cake mixes. 

The text of the order is presented 
herewith, beginning on this page. 

OPA price officials say that the present 
policy of that agency in granting price 
increases is to allow the industry to 
operate under the new price levels for 
a period of time, in this case probably 
three months. After the expiration of 
that test period OPA will survey profits 
of the industry under the regulation. 
If it is revealed that the industry ob- 
tains a profit margin out of line with 
historical profits or profit relationship 
with other company products it is prob- 
able that price levels will be reduced. to 
restore the historical profit margin re- 
lationships. 

New top price officials at OPA, Ches- 


~— 





> 


ter Bowles and James Brownlee, have so 
far failed to enunciate clearly just what 
will be the ruling policy in regard to 
profits. Bowles stated 
that OPA will not operate to control 
profits, but manufacturers _re- 
quested price increases the profit posi- 
tion of that company would be taken 
into consideration before any increase 
was granted. Yet a diversity of price 
rulings have been taken by OPA since 
that time which tend to cloud the price 
policy issue. 

Recently price increase was ordered 
for a producer of acetic acid in order 
to bring out production ordered from 
that company by WPB._ Currently 
OPA is examining the textile industry 
price regulations. Actions taken in re- 
gard to these regulations may supply an 
index of future OPA policy. 

Brownlee is reported to have told 
wholesale vegetable handlers that he is 
not interested in profits but in price 
control. In the face of rising costs, 
WFA increases in support 
price levels, it is difficult to see how 
OPA can fail to recognize the necessity 
of granting price increases unless the 
government provides an alternative. 

The government has failed to announce 
its food program which was intimated 
by the President in his radio address 
in July. It is believed that a purchase 


However, has 


when 


forced by 


and resale plan is the foundation of that 


program for foods other than perish- 
ables. The structure for such a program 
is plainly seen in the Irish potato sup- 
port price program which will permit bor- 
rowers to redeem loans at less than loan 
values. When such a transaction occurs 
it is believed that OPA will be asked to 
reduce prices to reflect the gain to the 
borrower who redeems a loan on food 


commodities at less than loan value. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN RECEIPTS 
AT DULUTH VERY HEAVY 


Duturu, Minn.—Imports of Canadian 
grain last week were the heaviest for 





any like period during this year’s navi- 
gation season. This, in movement is for 
account of the CCC feeding program, 
to supply areas in the United States 
where there is a shortage of feeding 
stocks. Holdings are being aceumulated 
here to be reshipped by rail into vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

Practically every day a boat or two 
arrived here to 
wheat, 
through 
railed out. Wheat receipts totaled 1,- 
007,715 bus, oats 1,006,005 bus, and bar- 
ley 226,165 
2,239,885 bus. 


unload its cargo of 


oats or barley for transfer 


elevators into box cars and 


bus, or an aggregate of 








OPA FLOUR MIX REGULATION 








REGULATION 


(Document No. 20795) 
Part 1440—Process’d Food Commodities 
(MPR 462) 
Prepared Flour Mixes 


This regulation is issued in order to estab- 
lish maximum prices for prepared flour 
mixes at levels which are generally fair and 
equitable and which will aid in stabilizing 
the cost of living. A statement of the con- 
siderations involved in the issuance of this 
regulation has been issued and filed with 
the Division of the Federal Register. 

Sec, 1440.52 Maximum prices for process- 
ors and certain distributors of prepared flour 
mixes. Under the authority vested in the 
Price Administrator by the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, and 
Executive Orders 9250 and 9328, Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 462 (Prepared Flour 
Mixes), which is attached hereto and made 
a part hereof, is hereby issued. 

Authority: Sec. 1440.52 issued under 56 
Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th Cong; E.O. 
9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 8 F.R. 4681. 


Price Regulation 462—Prepared 

Flour Mixes 

EXPLANATION OF 
LATION 


Maximum 


ARTICLE 1 REGU- 
Sec. 
1 Purpose of regulation. 

2 Items covered by this regulation. 
ARTICLE tI—PRICES AND PRICING 
METHODS 

sec. 

3% Maximum prices for 
waffle mix. 

i New container types and sizes. 

5 Elective pricing method for processors. 

6 Inability to fix maximum prices. 


ARTICLE IlI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

7 Relationship between this regulation and 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 280 and 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. 

S Geographical applicability. 

9 Export and import sales. 

10 Adjustable pricing. 

1 Customary discounts and allowances. 

Units of sale and fractions of a cent. 

Position of brokers. 

i When a maximum price figured under 
section 3, 4 or 5 is established. 

15 Records and general reports. 

16 Compliance with regulation. 

17 General amendments. 

18 Definitions. 


ARTICLE I—EXPLANATION OF 
LATION 


Section 1. Purpose of 
purpose of this regulation 


pancake mix and 


REGU- 


ion. The 
is .te establish 


maximum prices for items of prepared 
mixes now designated or to be added 
time to time. Maximum prices are 
lished which take into consideration such 
factors as variety, brand, container type 
and size, unit of sale and class of purchas- 
ers. Additional factors may be specified for 
some items. Each factor specified shall be 
used in determining the maximum prices. 

Sec. 2. Items covered by this regulation. 
The items of prepared flour mixes covered 
by this regualtion are as listed helow and 
the maximum prices for each shall be fig- 
ured in accordance with the provisions of 
the respective section listed for each. 
Item— 


flour 
from 
estab- 


Section 
ONE 5 5 oS cas pe Was Sees bbe) 3 
Waffle mix 3 


ARTICLE II—PRICES AND 


METHODS 


PRICING 


Sec. 3. Maximum prices for pancake mix 
and waffle mix. This section establishes 
maximum prices for pancake mix and waf- 
fle mix in sales by processors and distrib- 
utors other than wholesalers and retailers 
(wagon wholesalers, however, are included) 
To this extent the regulation supersedes the 
General Maximum Price tegulation and 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 280. Prices 
established by this section are in effect from 
Sept. 8, 1943. Maximum prices for whole- 
salers (other than wagon wholesalers) and 
retailers of pancake mix and waffle mix are 
governed by separate regulations which set 
fixed margins for these distributors accord- 
ing to their size and manner of doing busi- 
ness. “Wholesalers” and “retailers’’ mean 
the persons respectively referred to as 
“wholesalers” and “retailers’’ in those regu- 
lations, except that in this regulation wagon 
wholesalers are treated as a distinct type 
of distributor. 

(a) Maximum prices for pancake mix and 
waffle mix in sales by processors. The 
pricing method of this paragraph applies to 
all of the processor's sales of pancake mix 


or waffle mix, except those in which he is 
selling branded pancake mix or branded 
waffle mix no part of which he produces 


or packages himself. 

(1) Pricing method. The 
figure his maximum price per sales 
pancake mix or waffle mix, f.0.b. 
point, for each variety, brand, container 
type and size, and to each class of pur- 
chasers, by adding together (i) the weighted 
average price, figured f.o.b. shipping point, 
which he charged for that item to the par- 
ticular class of purchasers during the base 
period June 1, 1941, through Aug. 31, 1941, 
and (ii) the increase in cost of ingredients 
and packaging materials provided for in (3) 
below. 


shall 
unit of 
shipping 


processor 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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The domestic wheat supply for the 
1943-44 marketing year is now indicated 
at 1,4538,000,000 bus, 160,000,000 below 
the record supply of 1942-43, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
The old crop carry-over stock 
on July 1, 1943, now placed at 618,- 
000,000 bus, is second only to the 682,- 
000,000 bus of a year earlier, and over 
two and one half times the 1932-41 av- 
erage of 235,000,000 bus. It is made 
up of 190,000,000 bus on farms, 103,- 
000,000 in interior mills and elevators, 
162,000,000 stocks in ter- 
minal cities, 104,000,000 in merchant mills 
and mill 59,000,000 of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat in transit 
and in steel and wood bins. Of the 
618,000,000 bus, approximately 215,000,- 
000 were owned by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. and about 120,000,000 were still 
outstanding under loan. 

A total crop of 835,000,000 bus was 
indicated by the official crop report of 
Aug. 10. This is 44,000,000 bus above 
the indication in July and 138% above 
the 10-year (1932-41) average, but 15% 
below the near-record crop of 981,000,- 
The ex- 


ports. 


commercial 


elevators, and 


000 bus produced last year. 
pected yield per harvested acre for 1943 
of 16,7 bus is 3.1 bus below the rela- 
tively high yield of 19.8 bus in 1942, but 
well above the 10-year average of 13.5 
bus. 
RECORD DISAPPEARANCE EXPECTED 

Disappearance of domestic wheat in 
1943-44 is expected to total about 1,- 
200,000,000 bus, consisting of the follow- 
ing approximate distribution, in million 
bushels: Food 537, seed 80, feed 425, 
alcohol 125, and exports and shipments 
35. The increases in the quantity for 
food and seed are expected to be only 
small, the big increases being in the 
use of wheat for feed and alcohol. In 
pre-war years a substantial quantity of 
wheat has been used for feed; during 
the 10 years prior to 1942 this use av- 
eraged slightly over 100,000,000 bus a 
year. The war has stimulated an in- 
crease in animal numbers to unprece- 
dented heights, and available wheat is 
supplementing the supplies .of feed 
grains, making possible a continuation 
of the flow of concentrated food to our 
armed forces and to the Allies. 

The 1943-44 feed sales program au- 
thorized by Congress provides for sales 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. at par- 
ity price of corn and without specific 
quantity limitation. The quantity is 
actually limited by the amount owned 
by the corporation, acquired either un- 
der the loan program or by purchase. 
Purchases of foreign wheat are limited 
by the shipping situation. In arriving 
at the estimate of 425,000,000 bus for 
feed it was assumed that about 120,000,- 
000 bus would be fed on farms where 
grown, that 65,000,000 bus of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat sold prior to July 1, 
1943, would be fed after that date, and 
that the CCC would sell the 215,000,000 
bus owned on July 1 together with 
quantities acquired in domestic markets 
at loan rates and by imports. 

The use of wheat in large quantities 
for alcohol is also the outgrowth of the 
war. Prior to 1941 the quantity of 
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Record Disappearance Expected 
- to Melt Large Wheat Stocks 


wheat so used was negligible. Arrange- 
additional imports of mo- 
lasses have made possible a reduction in 
the likely use of wheat. Whether 125,- 
000,000 bus will actually be used for 
this purpose in 1943-44 will depend 
largely on the extent it is possible to 
further increase imports of molasses, 
which in turn depends on the allocation 
of shipping. The alcohol produced from 
wheat is used in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber and smokeless powder. 
With prospective supplies of 1,453,- 
000,000 bus and prospective disappear- 
ance of 1,203,000,000 bus, the 
carry-over July 1, 1944, would be about 
250,000,000 bus, This is the same as 
indicated a month ago, the increase in 
prospective supplies going into feed in- 
A carry-over of 
this size would be adequate to provide 
working stocks of 125,000,000 bus—75,- 
000,000 as a reserve against small yields, 
and 50,000,000 as the United States’ 
commitment for postwar relief under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


ments for 


about 


stead of carry-over. 


WORLD SUPPLIES LARGE 


Although the increase in July 1 world 
stocks is less than the decline in pros- 
pective production, world wheat sup- 
plies continue large. Wheat stocks in 
the four major exporting countries— 
Canada, the United States, Argentina 
and <Australia—on July 1, 1943, were 
about 1,750,000,000 bus. This is about 
280,000,000 bus above the record reached 
a year earlier, and over two and one 
half times the 10-year (1932-41) aver- 
age of 651,000,000. Canadian old crop 
stocks on Aug. 1 were 601,000,000 bus, 
which is smaller than expected because 
of an overestimate in the 1942 Canadian 
crop indicated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics at about 37,000,000 bus; 
also about 5,000,000 bus more were fed 
in 1942-43 than estimated in March. 
The 601,000,000 bus on Aug. 1 com- 
pared with 424,000,000 a year earlier and 
184,000,000 the 10-year (1932-41) aver- 
age. Present prospects, excluding the 
U.S.S.R. and China, point to a 1043 
world wheat production about 10% be- 
low the 4,200,000,000 bus estimated for 
1942 and reflecting a very large reduc- 
tion in North America offset only in 





OPA EYES CEILINGS FOR 
OATS AND BARLEY 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Stronger oats 
and barley prices have renewed con- 
versations about the possibility of the 
OPA imposing ceilings on the two 
feeds, it is reliably reported. Should 
the market continue its advance, it 
is believed that OPA will freeze 
prices and cause a rollback. The 
ceiling on corn and the support price 
for hogs is said to be responsible for 
the increase in barley and oats 
prices to levels about 10c above par- 
ity. The grain trade has vigorously 
opposed the imposition of ceilings on 
the two items, declaring that the 
order would create a freezing of 
supplies even more complete than in 
the corn situation. 


small part by better 
Europe and India. Conditions in Can- 
ada indicate a crop of a little under 
300,000,000 bus. With a crop of 835,- 
000,000 bus indicated for the United 
States, the reduction from last year in 
North America may total about 450,000,- 
000 bus. On the basis of present pros- 
pects, European production may exceed 
that of the past three years, but still 
continue considerably below average. 
Prospects in England, Turkey and Hun- 
gary are reported above average, in 
Roumania and Bulgaria about average, 
and in Portugal, Spain, Germany and 
the occupied countries below average. 
The acreage in Australia is forecast at 
8,320,000 compared with the revised fig- 
ure for last year of 9,280,000, This re- 
duction in acreage in Australia, together 
with inadequate early season moisture, 
may be sufficient to reduce total pro- 
duction for the southern hemisphere 
below that of last year. In Argentina 
the crop is reported generally good. 


prospects for 
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NATIONAL FOOD PARLEY 
SCHEDULED FOR CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Lou Maxon, of Detroit, 
former deputy administrator of the 
OPA; United States Senator Ellison D. 
(Cotton Ed) Smith, of South Carolina, 
and John Brandt, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Farmer 
Co-operatives, will be among the national 
figures who will address the National 
Food Conference of consumers and pro- 
ducers to be held here Sept. 16 and 17. 

Frank Gannett, newspaper publisher, 
who is chairman of the executive com- 
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mittee of thé Cornell University Board 
of Trustees, which has jurisdiction over 
the untversity’s agricultural colleges, wil] 
preside over the two-day conference to 
be held in the Hotel Sherman. 

Five sessions have been scheduled, 
during which prominent speakers wi! 
address the assemblage on every phase 
of the food field. The Friday morning, 
Sept. 17, session will be devoted entirely 
to the problems confronting the home- 
maker and the consumer. 
nutrition experts will speak. 


Prominent 
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CASH MARKET STAYS OPEN 

Minneapouis, Minn.—To help speed 
movement of freight cars sorely needed 
to handle the grain crop, directors of 
the Minneapolis of Chamber of Com- 
merce voted to keep Minneapolis cash 
grain market open on Labor Day. <Ac- 
tion was taken at request of Office of 
Defense Transportation and of members 
serving country shippers. The futures 
market was closed on Labor Day, 5 
usual. 
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PRICE INCREASE GRANTED 

FOR SPECIAL PACKAGING 
D. C.—(Special) -Au- 
thorization for a price increase, eficctive 
Sept. 11, has been granted to suppliers 
of packaged goods, when the packing 
specifications of the government pro- 
curement agencies vary from standard 
processes and which necessitate the use 
of new machinery in contrast to the 
hand labor previously used. 

The action is taken in revised RQ 34. 
Packing of certain 
not covered under the 
states that the suppliers may add ap- 
plicable overhead costs of these packing 
operations and direct labor and ma- 
terial costs to the maximum domestic 
price for the commodity being packed. 


WASHINGTON, 


meat products is 


order, which 





Total Food Production Expected 
to Show 5% Gain Over Year Ago 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A total food 
output 5% over last year’s record, and 
32% above the pre-war average was 
indicated by the report recently re- 
leased by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Livestock, chicken and 
egg production for 1943 were listed as 
showing marked gains, with an un- 
precedented output of 44,000,000,000 Ibs 
of meat indicated. 

Prospective increases in total food 
output, including livestock production 
10% above 1942 and 38% above 1935-39 
averages and the greater poultry and 
egg output, it said, will more than offset 
a prospective 9% decline in food crops 
from 1942. 

The Department of Agriculture said 
the over-all 5% increase in food sup- 
ply would mean a per capita civilian 
supply only slightly larger than the 
1935-39 consumption since war require- 
ments would absorb about one fourth of 
the total production. 

The report forecast a total output of 
dairy products about the same as in 
1942°and a 20 to 25% increase in pork 
production. It added that marketing of 
chickens had greatly increased in recent 
weeks and egg production in July was 
11% above the record for that month 
last year. 





The department said present indica- 
tions of a wheat crop of 835,000,000 bus 
—44,000,000 more than the July |! esti- 
mate—and a corn crop of 2,875,000,000 
bus, 168,000,000 more than the July ! 
forecast, had improved prospects for 
a better feed supply. 
indicated for food 
grains, fruits, truck an@sugar crops. 
The potato and dry edible bean crops, 
the department added, were expected to 
be larger than last year. 


Decreases are 
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CONSTRUCTION STARTED ON 
WICHITA SOYBEAN PLANT 


Wicnira, Kansas. — Construction has 
begun on a soybean processing p!ant 
here. It will be finished in mid-October 
and will give the farmers in this «area 
a plant where they can process their 
crops. It will have a_ capacity of 
1,000,000 bus of soybeans annually and 
will manufacture 23,000 tons of soybean 
oil meal. .The plant is being built by 
Blevins S. Brooks, general manager, and 
Vern H. Barcus, sales manager. This is 
the first soybean mill for Wichita. The 
nearest mill is one at Emporia built 
two years ago.” 
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PLAN FOR FUTURE AT 
SOYBEAN CONFERENCE 


Price Supporting, Marketing and Distrib- 
uting Programs by Government for 
1943 Crop Discussed 


Cepar Rapiws, Iowa.—Attendance at 
the war conference of the American Soy- 
bean Association, held here Sept. 5-7, 
was the largest on record, producers 
and processors of soybeans being anxious 
to hear at first hand what the repre- 
sentatives of the CCC and the AAA had 
to say about the price supporting, mar- 
keting and distributing programs for 
the 1943 crop. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, Ill, was 
elected president of the organization at 
a business meeting held Sunday night. 
Other officers elected for the coming 
year were Howard Roach, Plainfield, 
Iowa, vice president. George M. Stray- 
er, Hudson, Iowa, and J. B. Edmond- 
son, Clayton, Ind., were re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 

A discussion of the nutritional value 
of soybeans was given Sunday evening 
by Dr. H. W. Miller, of the Interna- 
tional Nutrition Laboratory, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. K. E. Beeson, of Purdue 
University, also presented a moving pic- 
ture on soybean production. 

The program on Monday morning was 
devoted to topics dealing with soybean 
production and included a discussion of 
different varieties of the crop, diseases 
affecting soybeans and problems encoun- 
tered in processing green soybeans. 

Walter McLaughlin, of Decatur, IIL, 
discussed the place of soybeans in Amer- 
ican agriculture, and said that the soy- 
bean has made for itself a permanent 
place in the corn belt, He cited statis- 
tics to show the rapid increase in pro- 
duction of the crop and estimated that 
about 3,200,000 tons of soybean meal 
will be processed from the 1943 crop as 
compared to 1,526,000 tons in 1940 and 
none in 1920. 

Criticism of federal grain grading 
standards was expressed by G. H. Iftner, 
director of grain marketing, Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association, Chicago. He said 
that there is need of revision of the 
standards and cited the confusion that 
followed the marketing of frosted beans 
last fall. He added that perhaps it is 
the interpretation of the standards, and 
not the standards themselves, that needs 
revision. 

J. H. Lloyd, regional director of the 
Chicago office of the CCC, said that the 
soybean industry has continued to thrive 
until today it is the most important farm 
trop from the standpoint of production 
of edible oil and of high protein human 
food and animal feeds. 

O. D. Kline, of the AAA, Washing- 
—_—_——_—— 

A new “cyclonic” dehydrating process 
that its inventor, William B. Winter, 
claims will change soybean solids into 
Powder in less than one minute was 
B described recently by Mr. Win- 

é ter, a Newton, Mass., research 
Blitz engineer. The new dehydrating 

process, he said, may revolu- 
tionize the drying of foods. He added 
that the dehydrated products come 
through the new type dryer less af- 
fected in color and taste than by any 
other process. 


—— 
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ton, in a discussion of the 1943 soybean 
meal distribution program, said that it 
seems: important during the coming year 
to see that in so far as possible each 
state or feeding area gets its reasonable 
share of the available proteins and that 
the dealers, mixers and feeders in the 
different areas do the best job of dis- 
tribution and use possible with the sup- 
plies’ available to them. He said that 
an order is being prepared which limits 
forward selling of processors’ production 
to 60 days on 90% of their production, 
with the remaining 10% of production 
being held in reserve subject to alloca- 
tion by WFA until the 25th of the 
month in which it is produced. All or 
part of the 10% not called for by the 
WEA by the 25th of the month may be 
sold by the processor without direction, 
he explained. 

The meeting Monday closed with a 
banquet and short talks by E. L. 
Rhoades, secretary of the Soy Flour 
Association, Chicago, and Walter S. 
Berger, president of the Des Moines 
Oats Products Co. Mr. Berger said that 
shortage of labor has cut production in 
the feed industry by about 25%. 
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GENERAL MILLS INTO 
OIL SEED PROCESSING 


Whitney H. Eastman Heads New 
Vegetable Oil and Protein Divi- 
sion of Milling Firm 


Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has established a new 
vegetable oil and protein division, with 
Whitney H. Eastman as president, H. A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, has 
announced. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


No specific plans for the company’s 
operations in the field of soybean or 
other oil seed processing were included 
in the announcement, although it is un- 
derstood that they are well along. Mr. 
Bullis stated, however, that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Eastman as president of the 
new division “emphasized the decision of 
the company to expand in that field.” 

Mr. Eastman joined the staff of Gen- 
eral Mills as research executive on June 
1. He previously for many years had 
been head of the soybean division of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

The vegetable oil and protein division 
is the twelfth of General Mills’ operating 
divisions. The others include the five 
geographical divisions—Eastern, Central, 
Western, Southwestern and Southeast- 
ern; Larrowe, Farm Service, Star Grain, 
Special Commodities, and Mechanical 
Manufacturing Divisions. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS SHOWS 
INCREASE IN PROFITS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. lists a consolidated net in- 
come of $4,024,317 in the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, equal to $7.38 a share of 
common, compared with $3,983,691 or 
$5.67 a share in the preceding fiscal 
year, S. M. Archer, president, reported 
to the stockholders, 

The increase reflected a rise in net 
sales to $149,848,450 from the year-ago 
total of $121,958,172, an increase in other 
operating revenue to $2,966,749 from 
$2,390,442, and a relatively moderate in- 
crease in selling, administrative and gen- 
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Wheat Reserves Are Disappearing 
By HARVEY E. YANTIS, in Feedstuffs 


ORE than a little danger to the nation’s basic food supplies exists in the 

continued extensive use of wheat for animal and poultry feeding. It never 
has been announced, and probably no one knows, how much of the wheat sold 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. for feed was of milling quality, but it is certain 
that a considerable amount of it was. Evidence is related by numerous feed 
manufacturers and other handlers of the receipt of bright, sound, heavy grain 
from CCC stocks. 

When the feed wheat program was inaugurated there was little conception 
of the volume that would be required. ‘The full extent of the feed shortage was 
not yet realized, nor had the dam that stopped the flow of corn into its normal 
channels started functioning. The government was holding what was consid- 
ered to be a burdensome surplus of wheat. A “cheap feed” policy was believed 
to be desirable in order to stimulate the production of poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts and meat. These two things were the principal factors behind the feed wheat 
offerings at the beginning. As the seriousness of the feed situation became 
apparent the relief of the acute scarcity became the dominant influence. It was 
inevitable from that time that the use of wheat for feeding would be excessive 
from a standpoint of maintaining safe reserves for turning into flour and bread. 
The great surpluses of wheat to which our thinking had become accustomed 
actually were surpluses only in relation to the requirements for direct human 
consumption. From the standpoint of animal and poultry feeding requirements, 
with livestock population at record levels and still increasing, the country’s wheat 
reserves were hardly more than seasoning. They have been of unquestioned value 
in the emergency, but the wheat supplies cannot correct the feed deficiency and 
its continued large use for that purpose can only head the nation toward an even 
graver food crisis than that which now threatens. 

It is estimated that a total of about 340,000,000 bus of wheat were used as 
feed during the 1942-43 crop year. Of this, approximately 250,000,000 bus came 
from government-owned stocks. Government sales are continuing at the rate 
of about 50,000,000 bus a month. CCC stocks at the middle of August were 
143,000,000 bus. The recently instituted program of buying wheat in domestic 
and Canadian markets to replenish those stocks during the first month of opera- 
tion yielded only 14,000,000 bus of grain, or about one fourth of the rate at 
which sales are being made. The mathematics of this situation are simple: Fed- 
eral holdings soon will be used up unless further steps are taken to supplement 
them. 

There are indications that some dependence is being placed on Canadian 
reserves to bolster our own, in event of a crop failure in the United States. 
There are serious flaws in this scheme, however, first because of transportation 
difficulties, secondly because this country’s processing facilities are finely adjusted 
to well established movements of grain and many plants could not be utilized 
in milling Canadian grain and merchandising the flour, and thirdly because of 
a difference in the varieties of wheat and the varying uses made of them. 

The Food Research Institute recently said: “It is entirely conceivable (though 
on general principles unlikely) that before the present war ends the United 
States may harvest a wheat crop as small as 550,000,000 bus and at the same time 
face domestic needs for 800,000,000 bus or more.” 

The terrific demand that has developed for wheat for animal and poultry 
feed cannot be shut off immediately, but it would seem wise to withdraw govern- 
ment offerings of the bread grain for feed as rapidly as it can be done with con- 
sideration to all the problems involved. Adequate supplies for direct human 
consumption should be protected, and the use of sound milling wheat for animal 
feeding should be limited to real emergencies. 








eral expenses to $4,439,809 from $4,375,- quantity of corn and oats was_ lost. 
215. The property loss was placed at $5,000 

These factors enabled the company and 
its subsidiaries to overcome the effects 
of a heavier excess profits tax provi- 
sion, amounting to $8,838,000, compared 
with $5,575,000. 

Effects of the war were indicated to 
have caused the shrinkage in inventories, 
as shown by a reduction in stocks of 
manufactured and purchased oils. Mr. 
Archer said that “although no substan- 
tial capital expenditures are being con- 
sidered for the immediate future, the 
directors are planning on a. program of 
material expansion when conditions per- 
mit.” 


with partial insurance. 
is owner of the mill. 


George Smith 
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CCC WHEAT PROCESSORS 
OUT ON REBATE TIE-UP 


Kansas City, Mo.—With many of the 
ground wheat processors dropping out 
of that business because of slow rebates 
and slow delivery of wheat, and with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. reluctant to 
sell any large commercial feed manufac- 
turers on the presumtion that most of 
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FIRE DESTROYS GRIST MILL 
Reapinc, Pa.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed a grist mill near Mohn- 
ton recently and cost the life of Ray- 
mond Busser, 56, an employee who had 
living quarters in the mill. A_ large 


them have stockpiles of 30 days’ supply, 
the sale of ground feed wheat is drop- 
ping off. 

The rebate situation is bad. Some 
mills have more than $100,000 tied up 
in freight that is due them from the 
CCC. So far very few such rebates 
have been made. 
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UNFILLED FLOUR ORDERS HEAVY 
AS PRICES TAG OPA CEILINGS 


Bakers Generally Prepared for Expected “Sales Blackout” if Wheat 


Strength 


Continues—Several 


Areas and Types of 


Flour Now Affected by OPA Maximums 


More widespread price ceiling troubles 
are not far away in the milling industry, 
prices maintain 
strength. Already certain sections and 
several types of flour are virtually off 


if wheat continue to 


the market because of the “squeeze” be- 


tween costs and the OPA maximum 
price level. 

Bakery flour in Louisiana and Texas 
is almost off the market, except for less 
than car lots where the differential al- 
High 
gluten spring wheat flours are also near- 
ly out of the picture, with the only sales 
being small lots to take care of the most 
Top 


quality family flours likewise are hin- 


lows a little extra price leeway. 


pressing needs of old customers. 


dered by the ceiling levels in some cases 
and quotations have been withdrawn. 
Cake flours are hard to buy from mid- 
although some limited 
The recent ad- 
vance in the maximum prices for Pa- 
Coast has 
shifted some interior mills 
in that area, in which coast plants are 


western mills, 


business is going on. 
states 


cifie flours in eastern 


business to 
not sharing. There was no change in 
ceiling prices on the Pacifie Coast itself, 
and millers remain in a “squeeze” in 
that section, business being confined to 
Le. sales to the grocery trade for the 
most part. 

the 
price ceiling, too, with nearly all types 
the Although there 


Semolina trade is hampered by 


firm at maximum. 


<> 


is some business being done in a limited 
way, it cannot continue long under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

It would not take much more of a 
wheat price advance to put the entire 
list of flours beyond the top level of 
OPA 
keenly 
generally 


prices permitted by regulations. 
Most bakers have 
of this possibility and 
heavily booked. The backlog of 
filled orders in the milling industry is 
probably at record levels, and it is esti- 
mated that the milling industry could 
operate for four or five months at a 
“normal” rate without any 
new sales. So if prices go into the 
“sales blackout” area, most of the bak- 
ing industry can continue to turn out 
bread for a while. No doubt, there 
would be individual cases of hardship, 


been aware 
are 


un- 


susbtantial 


however. 

The same is not true, of course, in 
family flour, where unfilled orders are 
not customarily carried in great volume. 

There is no indication that any quick 
action will be applied by OPA in case 
of a general price squeeze. Wheat ad- 
vances may be slow and gradual, and no 
such radical measure as a general mill- 
ing subsidy is likely to be undertaken 
until it has become fully evident that a 
“squeeze” is here to stay, even though 
it is understood that the subsidy idea 
and even a major share of the detail 
has been decided. 
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Cereal Chemists Rank Pawnee 
and Comanche Wheats Near Top 


Hlurcuinson, KANsAs.—Favorable re- 
ports on the milling and baking quali- 
ties of Comanche and Pawnee, two new 


varieties of hard winter wheat, featured 


the discussion on “The New Wheat 
Crop” at the joint meeting of District 1, 
Association of Operative Millers and 


the 
tion of Cereal Chemists, at Hutchinson 


Pioneer Section, American Associa- 


on Saturday, Sept. 4. 

Dr. EK. G. Bayfield, head of the De- 
partment of Milling 
State College, sent 


Industry, Kansas 
a report of experi- 
Dr. 


Bayfield’s report stated that Comanche 


mental baking tests to the meeting. 


ranked first in loaf volume, outranking 
The new 
requires more mixing time, as 


Turkey, which placed second. 
variety 
compared with Turkey and resembles 
Tenmarq in this respect. 

The Kansas City laboratory of Wash- 
Co. milled and baked a 


sample of Pawnee wheat grown on the 


burn Crosby 
experimental field operated by the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Goddard, Kansas. The Washburn Cros- 
by Co. report stated: 

FLOUR YIELD BETTER 

“The good 
both milling and baking purposes. 


THAN AVERAGE 
for 
The 
yield of flour was better than average. 
The baking characteristics were good 
and we obtained a fine loaf of bread. 
We hope to see more of this wheat in 
the future.” 


wheat is considered 


R. B, Potts, chief chemist, Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. Wichita, milled and 
baked samples of 10 varieties of hard 
red winter wheat grown on the regional 
experimental field at Kingman, Kansas. 
Mr. Potts evaluated these samples by 
the valorimeter from the Farinograph 
curve. The samples rank in the follow- 
ing order of valorimeter readings: Com- 
anche, 70; Tenmarg, 68; Nebred, 68; 
Turkey, 65; Blackhull, 61; Pawnee, 58; 
Early Blackhull X Tenmarg, 55; Early 
Blackhull, 52; Red Chief, 51; Chiefkan, 
18. Mr. Potts reported that these sam- 
ples “fell in the groove” of general ex- 
perience, except for Pawnee, which, while 
baking better than Blackhull, gave a 
lower reading on the Farinograph curve. 

John Gertz, cereal chemist for Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, reported excellent 
baking results for Comanche and very 
good results from Turkey and Tenmarg. 
He classed Chiefkan as very poor. Red 
Chief, Early Blackhull and the Early 
Blackhull X Tenmarq cross were classed 
as poor. 

Dean F. Worley, chief chemist, West- 
Star Mill Co., milled and baked 
varieties and ranked them as fol- 
lows in baking scores: Turkey, 92; Paw- 
nee, 89; Blackhull, 87; Tenmarq, 80, and 
Comanche, 78& Mr. Worley commented 
that: 


ern 
five 


“The baking characteristics of Turkey 
are the best, with only slight faults to 


detract from a perfect score. Pawnee 
has very good baking qualities but it is 
slightly short in mixing time and its 
fermentation tolerance is not too good. 
This sample of Pawnee was almost 2% 
lower in protein than any of the other 
varieties tested, If Pawnee were placed 
on a comparative protein basis, _ it 
would probably be equal to or would 
The bak- 
sample of 
Tenmarq and 
Comanche are very much alike, They 
both have long mixing times and are 
about the same for fermentation toler- 
Their loaf volumes are the same 


out-score the other varieties. 
ing characteristics of this 


Blackhull are very good. 


ance. 
and both varieties give a minus response 
to oxidation. The Tenmarq loaf has 
superior grain and texture, as compared 
with Comanche.” 

Regarding the milling tests, Mr. Wor- 
ley commented that “Pawnee wheat has 
milling characteristics and 
low content. We 
the best milling 
wheat of the five varieties. Blackhull is 
Tenmarq and Comanche 
are about even, with good yields and 
low ash. Turkey is higher in ash than 
any of the other wheats but the mill 
vield figure is good.” 

In. sharp contrast to the high praise 
given to Turkey, Tenmarq, Pawnee and 
Comanche by several cereal chemists, is 
the description of Chiefkan given by 
R. L. Patterson, of the Patterson Lab- 
oratories, Hutchinson, Mr. Patterson re- 
ported that the mixing and fermentation 
tolerance for Chiefkan are very poor 
and that the dough was “lifeless.” He 
added that the oven spring is poor and 


very good 


tends toward a ash 
consider Pawnee as 


the poorest. 


the loaf structure is broken and uneven. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS TO GOLF 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The Associated Bakers 
of Illinois will hold a golf party at the 
Pine Hills Golf Club, Ottawa, IIL, on 
Sept. 14. A committee consisting of 
M. B. McClelland, Ottawa; R. W. Stofft, 
Decatur; I. M. Ferrel, Bloomington; 
Harold Ream, La Salle, and Frank B. 
Lawler, Peoria, are arranging the event. 
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FLOUR RATE COMPLAINT 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Reconsideration 
of division 2’s decision dismissing the 
complaint on flour rates in docket No. 
28844, is asked by the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in a 
petition filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
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HEAVY GRAIN RECEIPTS 
CITED AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Approximately 21,000,000 bus of grain 
in 13875 cars have been unloaded in 
Minneapolis in nine working days since 
Aug. 28, N. E. Williams, traffic counsel 
of Fargo Chamber of Commerce, was 
advised Sept. 7 by Fred S. Keiser, asso- 
ciate director of ODT in charge of 
grain and ore transportation. 

Mr. Keiser, who recently made an in- 
vestigation of the wheat in transit situa- 
tion, sent the following telegram to Mr. 
Williams: 

“There are on hand at Minneapolis 
as of Tuesday morning over 5,600 cars 
loaded with incoming grain. I believe 
this is about the saturation point and 
that any greater number of cars loaded 
out of the Northwest would plug the 
terminals.” 
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SEEK U. S. PURCHASES 
FROM SMALLER MILLS 


Federation President W. C. Helm Names 
Committee to Investigate Distribu- 
tion of Government Orders 





Cuicaco, Itt.—At the meeting of the 
executive committee of Millers National 
Federation in Chicago, Sept. 1, com- 
plaints from the smaller units of the in- 
dustry to the effect that they are not 
obtaining an equitable share of govern- 
ment flour orders were reviewed.  \ 
motion was adopted unanimously author- 
izing and directing President W. (¢. 
Helm to appoint a committee of millers 
who would be empowered to investiyate 
this situation and to take proper 


steps which might be available to |ring 


any 


about a more equitable distribution of 
government flour orders to the various 
units of the industry. The expense of 
the committee is to be borne by the 
federation. 

In accordance with this action, Mr. 
Helm has appointed the following com- 
mittee: 

Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich., chairman; Henry J. 
Dulle, G. H. Dulle Milling Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo; Nelson Krehbiel, Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co; C. T. Vandenover, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; Jo- 
seph W. Ward, William Hamilton & 
Sons, Caledonia, N. Y. 

It is expected that the committee will 
be called together at an early date. 
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SPECIFIC CEILINGS SET 
ON TEXTILE BAG PRINTING 


Wasuineton, D. C.— (Special) — Maxi- 
mum charges for printing second-hand 
textile bags used as containers for flour, 
rice and other agricultural products have 
been established at specific dollars and 
cents levels which are approximately the 
average prices now prevailing. Accord- 
ing to the OPA, the new maximums, 
which were previously determined under 
MPR 165, are set up under RMPK 55. 

New prices for printing runs of 50.000 
or more, one side black only, are *4.75 
per 1,000; for each color other than 
black, the per 1,000 price is $5.25; for 
additional colors add 50¢ per 1,000. In 
printing both sides, maximum prices are 
the combined applicable maximum for 
printing each side. When brand 
printing requires a change in plates, @ 
charge of $1 may be 
substitution. 


made for cach 
The new printing regulations are con- 
fined only to continental United Stites. 
Unless sales to other places are cov- 
ered by separate regulations, they will 
be covered by GMPR. The new price 
coverage is effective Sept. 11, 1943 
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BORDEN PROFITS REPORTED 
New York, N. Y.—For the six months 
ended June 30, the Borden Co. and its 
domestic and Canadian subsidiaries re- 
port a net profit of $3,791,275, com 
pared with a net of $3,378,186 for the 
first half of 1942. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MACARONI RATION ORDER CHANGED 
WasHincrox, D. C.—(Special)—An 
annoyance to consumers has been re 
moved from ration orders with the issu- 
ance of amendment 66 to RO 13 which 
rules that point value requirements for 
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purchases of the “combination dinners” 
such a3 spaghetti and macaroni in com- 
bination with cheese and tomato sauces 
are now consolidated under RO 13. 
Heretofore consumers have been required 
to surrender both red and blue stamps 
in purchasing these products as the in- 
gredients have been rationed under RO 
13 and RO 16. It is believed at OPA 
that consumers have been deterred from 
making purchases when they had to sur- 
render the red stamps with which they 
order to 
stimulate sales of these products and 


made meat purchases. In 
to remove a rather ridiculous condition 
OPA has now placed these products un- 
der ration control in RO 13 but at the 
same time it has 


increased the point 





Herman H. Birkemeyer, superintendent 
of the Springfield Milling Corp. mill, who 
on Sept. 1 completed 50 years in contin- 


uous employment at that mill, was pre- 
sented with a suitably engraved watch 
in honor of his golden anniversary by 
L. S. Gregory, president of the corpo- 
ration. 

L. H. Patten; manager of the Farmers 
and Merchants Milling Co. mill at Glen- 
coe and chairman of District 4, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, also presented 
Mr. Birkemeyer with a bound volume 
containing about 60 congratulatory letters 
from some of his friends and associates 
in the milling industry and allied trades. 
The book of letters was presented by Mr. 
Patten on behalf of the members of Dis- 
trict 4 of the A.O.M. 

Mr. Birkemeyer began work at the 
Sp:ingfield mill on Sept. 1, 1893, as a 
sweeper. The mill at that time had a 
capacity of 75 bbls per day. 
rated at 600 bbls daily. 

In addition to his duties as superin- 
tendent of the mill, Mr. Birkemeyer was 
amember of the board of directors of the 
Springfield Milling Co. from 1926 until 
1936 when that concern was succeeded 
by the Sp-ingfield Milling Corp. Since 
1938 Mr. Birkemeyer has been a vice 


It now is 


President of the corporation. 

During his lifetime of residence in 
Springfield, Mr. Birkemeyer has been ac- 
tive in civic affairs, having been a mem- 
ber of the city council and also having 
been mayor of Springfield for one term. 
He has been a member of the Associa- 
tion of Operative millers for more than 
W® years and has been chairman of Dis- 
trict 4 of that organization. 
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value requirements slightly to reflect the 
cheese ingredients which are rationed 
under RO 16 when sold as separate 
products. 
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ENRICHMENT TABLET PRICE 

New York, N. Y.—Winthrop Chemi- 
cal Co. has announced the price at which 
bread enrichment tablets to meet the 
new standards, effective Oct. 1, will be 
sold. Tablets for use with .40 ash flour 
or less will be $55.50 per 1,000. Tablets 
for use with .42 to .45 ash flours will 
be priced at $50.50 per 1,000. One of 
these tablets will enrich 50 lbs of flour. 
For those who wish to enrich on the 
100-lb flour basis, tablets of this po- 
tency will be priced at $100 per 1,000 
for 42 to .45 ash flours. 
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BAKERY STRIKE RECOMMENDED 

Winnipeo, Man.—The legislative coun- 
cil of Bakery Salesmen and Inside Bak- 
ery Employees will strike 
action to its membership as the result 
of a dispute with the management of 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd. The council, 
which claims to represent the major'ty 
of the employees in the baking industry 
in Winnipeg, complains that Canada 
Lread Co., Ltd., refused to recognize 


recommend 


the desire of its inside employees to 
affiliate with the council. 
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COMPETE FOR MARSHALL CUP 
PuiLapeLpuia, Pa.—The golf tourna- 
ment for the “Lee Marshall Cup II” will 
be held during the outing of the Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club on Sept. 10-12 at 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. This is 
an annual event in which the Bakers 
Club, Inc., New York, and the Balti- 
more Bakers Club also participate and 
sizable delegations from both organiza- 
tions plan to attend. A dinner dance 
will be held on the evening of Sept. 11. 
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SMALL CFREAL PACKAGES 
LIKELY TO BE ELIMINATED 
Wasuinoton, D. C,—(Special)—Pres- 
ent indications are that a decision will 
be made this week by the War Produc- 
tion Board to deny the use of paperboard 
for packaging of cereal products in in- 
dividual l-oz. containers, as well as a 
prohibition of multiple unit packaging. 
Some time ago, cereal manufacturers in- 
dicated a willingness to eliminate this 
kind of packaging. 


THIS IS ANOTHER “SIGN 
OF THE TIMES” 


The large electric sign on the Cere- 





sota flour mill, Second St:eet and 
Fifth Avenue South, has been recon- 
ditioned and was placed in operation 
on Sept. 9, after being “out of com- 
mission” for the past three or four 
The sign is 33 years old and 
was the first large electric sign in 
Minneapolis, J. H. White, superin- 
tendent of the mill, said. There are 
1,135 electric bulbs in the sign, and 
it is one of the few large “old fash- 
ioned” signs remaining in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. White said that they 
wanted to put up a late model neon 
sign, but because of priorities, that 
will “have to wait until after the 


years. 





* GOLDEN 








ANNIVERSARY o 





Herman H. Birkemeyer (center) looks highly pleased in the above photo- 


graph taken in his office at Springfield, Minn., Sept. 1. 


The occasion is a 


surprise presentation of the large cake surmounted by the golden figures “50,” a 
pocket watch and chain from L. S. Gregory, president of the Springfield Milling 
Corp., and a bound volume of congratulatory letters, presented by L. H. Patten, 
chairman of Dist. 4, A.O.M., from friends and associates in the milling industry. 
The presentations were in honor of Mr. Birkemeyer’s completion on Sept. 1, 
of 50 years as an operative miller, all of them with the Springfield mill. The 
large cake was presented by women employees in the office at the mill. 





Committee Named to Recommend 
Minimum Baking Industry Wage 


New York, N. Y.—A committee of 15, 
with members from 13 states and the 
District of Columbia, has been appointed 
to recommend a minimum hourly wage 
rate for the baking, beverage and mis- 
cellaneous food industries, according to 
an announcement by L. Metcalfe Wall- 
ing, administrator of the wage and hour 
division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

The committee, headed by Clarence 
Updegraff, of the Iowa Law School, 
Iowa City, will meet on Sept. 14 at 165 
West 46th Street, New York City, head- 
quarters of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion. 

The function of the committee, which 
is the sixty-fifth to be appointed under 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Law, is 
to investigate conditions in the indus- 
tries and then to recommend to Ad- 
ministrator Walling the highest mini- 
mum wage rate (above 30c but not to 
exceed 40c) that will not substantially 
curtail employment, giving due regard to 
economic and competitive conditions in 
the industries. 

Administrator Walling pointed out 
that the applicability of the overtime 
and exemption provisions of the act 
will not be affected by any recommenda- 
tion of the committee. 

The full committee is as follows: 

For the public—Clarence Updegraff, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Glen E. Carlson, Red- 
lands, Cal; J. Frederic Dewhurst, New 
York; Alva W. Taylor, Nashville; Cols- 
ton E. Warne, Amherst, Mass. 

For the employers—Fred L. Cobb, 
Green Bay, Wis; R. H. Jennings, Jr., 
Orangeburg, S. C; Thomas F. Mans- 
field, Newark, N. J; J. Frank Rushton, 
Jr. Birmingham, Ala; C. H. Wortz, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

For the employees—Edward H. Craw- 
ford, Newport, Ky; James Cross, Chi- 
cago; David Kaplan, Washington; An- 


drew W. Myrup, Washington; Joseph 
Obergfell, Cincinnati. 
Master Contract Rejected 

Boston, Mass.—Ten bakery drivers’ 
locals (A. F. of L.) in lower New Eng- 
land failed in their final attempt to 
force an area master contract on 52 
bakery operators in four states when 
WLB Hearing Officer Louis Becker rec- 
ommended that negotiations be resumed 
separately in the various markets, as 
had been done in previous years. His 
recommendation followed a hearing held 
in Boston on Aug. 25 arranged by 
the WLB Commission to consolidate the 
cases and determine what clauses should 
be uniform in the 10 various contracts. 

The War Labor Board had previously 
handed down a resolution stating “it 
had no authority to order operators to 
negotiate a uniform master contract 
with the New England Conference of 
Teamsters, Bakery Drivers A. F. of L. 
The board had referred the matter back 
to its Trucking Commission with in- 
structions to conduct hearings and con- 
solidate the cases. 
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DIVIDEND REDUCTION APPROVED 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Holders of the 
5% first preference shares of Interna- 
tional Milling Co. at a special meeting 
approved the amendment reducing the 
annual dividend rate to 4% and ex- 
changing the old shares for a new series 
of 4% preferred on the basis of one 
share of the old for one and one twen- 
tieth shares of the new. The old pre- 
ferred stock is callable at 105 and the 
new will be callable at 110 on or be- 
fore Oct. 15, 1947, with the premium 
decreasing $1 per share per year until 
Oct. 16, 1951, when it will have de- 
creased to $5 per share, which will be 
the premium after Oct. 15, 1951. 
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SMALL LOT BUYING CONTINUES 
TO DOMINATE FLOUR MARKET 


Buyers Appear Well Covered for Future Needs—Army Purchases 
Boost Flour Sales at Minneapolis—Shipping Directions 
Freer—Production Shows Little Change 


Flour sales continue along moderate 


lines, with small lot buying the only 
business reported at most markets, Buy- 
ers generally are well covered for future 


needs, and are purchasing only for fill-in 


requirements. 


Army. purchases 
have boosted the to- 
tal amount of flour 
sold at the Minne- 


apolis market, but 





otherwise there is 


not much business. There is a certain 
amount of inquiry right along, but buy- 
ers want to purchase at prices too far 
below ceilings. Sales last week, reflect- 
ing the army purchases, amounted to 
135% of capacity, compared with 85% 


a week earlier and 102% in the cor- 


responding period a year ago. Shipping 
directions are at the best level since 


last March. 

Moderate sales are reported by Kansas 
City millers, with part of their natural 
southwest territory excluded 
to them by the price of wheat pressing 


virtually 


against the ceiling. The sales figure 
slumped to 36% of capacity last week, 
with 45% 


week and 92% in the same week a year 


compared for the previous 

ago. 
Sales at 

provement in the 


Buffalo show a decided im- 
family and bakery 
branches of the trade; wholesale book- 
ings are also up. In general there is a 
more optimistic buying spirit in the air. 
Spring clears are steady, and foreign 
trade light and uneventful. 

Limited business, with no sale larger 
than minimum car lot, is reported by 
other eastern markets. 

Demand for family flour has improved 
at Chicago, and sales are fairly good. 
Other buying is in small, steady lots, 
with occasional sales ranging 2,000@5,000 
sacks. directions are 


Shipping fairly 


free. 


Pacific Coast mills report mixed busi- 
ness. Interior mills are enjoying a heavy 
run of business, but coast mills, with 


limited markets are quiet, 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed little change 
during the past week, with the total 
output of the mills reporting to THe 
NorritwesterN MIcvier, accounting for 
70% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amountinf to 3,264,652 sacks (cwt), com- 
pared with 3,211,812 in the previous 
week and 2,851,712 in the similar period 
Two years ago the figure 
(cwt) and three 
years ago 2,558,614. The Northwest pro- 
15,000 sacks than 
week preceding, the Southwest 23,000, 
the north Pacific Coast 38,000 and the 
central and states 2,000. 
Buffalo reported a 25,000-sack decline. 
Complete details of production by vari- 


a year ago. 
was 2,489,725 sacks 


duced more in the 


southeastern 


ous sections are shown in the table on 
the opposite page. 
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FARMERS UNION BUYS ELEVATORS 
Minn.—The Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association has 
purchased a chain of 20 elevators in 
western North Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana from the Winter-Truesdell-Diercks 
Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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ONE-FACTOR RATE SYSTEM 
TO SOUTHEAST PROPOSED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Examiner Frank 
M. Weaver, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has issued a proposed re- 
port in the famous Docket No. 17000 
rate structure investigation which sug- 
gests the canceling of all proportional 
rates from Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings to the Southeast and substitu- 
tion for them a one-factor rate system 














AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION CLIMBS 


LOUR production in August continued to run sharply ahead of a year ago, with 
Brea output of the mills reporting to THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER, representing 
70% of the total production of the United States, amounting to 13,696,713 sacks 
(ewt), almost 2,000,000 sacks greater than the figure for August, 1942, when production 


was listed at 11,807,659 sacks. 


In July, 1943, THe NortHWESTERN MILLER’s com- 


pilation showed an output of 12,936,402 sacks (cwt), based on reports from mills 


producing 70% of the nation’s flour. 


In August every section of the country reported 


an increase, paced by the North Pacific Coast which turned out 353,000 sacks more 


than in July. 


Spring wheat mills of the Northwest gained 250,000, the Southwest 


22,000, Buffalo 75,000 and the central and southeastern states 60,000. 
Details of production by various sections for the past three years are shown 


in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CW'P) 
(Reported by mills producing 70% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 





Previous —————August———_——_——_- 
August, 1943 month 1942 1941 1940 

tg MTT REEE TEPER CCS *2,959,566 2,709,940 2,699,241 2,549,572 2,600,313 
BOUTMWORE 2c ccccesecesececscees 4,954,443 4,932,198 4,434,800 4,398,673 4,109,681 
PEED ok er ccecerencceecesesne 2,000,609 1,925,642 1,577,531 1,684,481 1,705,447 
Central and Southeast.......... +2,404,116 2,344,506 1,900,548 1,620,325 1,845,110 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,377,979 1,024,116 1,195,539 809,168 1,282,783 
- WREST TCRECEE TLE TT LL 13,696,713 12,936,402 11,807,659 11,062,219 11,543,334 

*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. . 

TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS? oN 

August, 1943 July 1943 August, 1942 August, 1941 
758,903 648,356 583,271 511,366 


tNine mills. 











which, in effect, would mean a mileage 
rate structure to that area. 


The proposal also would eliminate 
circuitous routes, would, in effect, nulli- 
fy the Kansas City storage, for in- 
stance, in so far as Texas and Oklahoma 
consumers are concerned. It would limit 
transit to car lots and to three stops. 

J. W. Holloway, of the Kansas-Mis- 
souri River Mills, believes that the pro- 
posal will not work, He points out 
that the stresses set up by one system 
of rates working east and other new 
system working south would not only 
disturb existing movements but would 
narrow the channels of grain movement 
sharply. He also points out that the 
relationships between southern markets 
would be changed sharply, and distri- 
bution throughout the South would be 
upset. 
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DR. E. B. WORKING IN NEW POSITION 

Dr. E. B. Working, who until last 
March was cereal chemist on the staff 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Manhattan, recently resigned 
as director of research for the rubber 
program of the Haiti-American Agricul- 
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tural Association to accept a position in 
the chemistry department of Leland 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. Dr. 
Working will conduct research on chemi- 
cal warfare problems. He assumed his 
new position Sept. 1. 
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PRICE CEILINGS APPLY TO 
SUNFLOWER SEED FOR FEED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Only seeds and 
bulbs for planting purposes are ex- 
empted from price control as “raw and 
unprocessed agricultural commodities,” 
the Office of Price Administration made 
clear in a regulation issued Aug. 27. 
Any seeds or bulbs which are processed 
into a commercial product known by the 
same or a different name are subject 
to the General Maximum Price Reguila- 
tion. 

An example cited by the OPA is sun- 
flower seed when used as an ingredient 
of mixed animal feeds. 

“When sold thus processed, «ven 
though its name may not be commer- 
cially changed, sunflower seed remains 
controlled by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation,” the OPA stated 





> 


DROUTH CONDITIONS TIGHTEN THE 
FEEDSTUFES SITUATION 


—_—<>—_ 


Seasonal Pasture Decline and Advances in Feed Grains Further 
Intensify Feed Outlook—Open Market Offerings Still Very 
Limited—Index Number About the Same 


Strong feed grain markets and spread 
of drouthy conditions in southern feed- 
ing areas have further intensified the 
general feed situation. Continued ab- 
sence of market offerings of corn and 
further advances in feed grains, espe- 
cially oats, along 
with a constant lack 
of by-product feed 
offerings, keeps the 
situation exceeding- 
ly tight. Drouth 
damage to the corn crop in the middle 
Atlantic, south central and southwestern 
states, along with seasonal declines in 







Prices 
About the 


Same 


pastures, is placing an increased demand 
on commercial feeds in those areas. With 
open market offerings still very lim- 
ited, a strong and tight situation per- 
sists. Feeding ratios are somewhat 
more favorable to poultry feeders as 
a result of higher egg prices but less 
favorable to dairymen as feed costs 
butterfat 
prices. The index number for the week 
is 188.6 compared with 188.7 for the 
previous week and 158.2 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 


have advanced more than 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Millfeed production holds at fairly 
high levels at approximately 82,200 tons, 
compared with 82,600 tons for the pre- 
vious week and 83,200 tons for the cor- 
responding week last year. At Kansas 
City the extreme shortage of supplies 


of millfeeds is further intensified by 
increased demands coming from _ the 
drouth areas of the South. Offerings 


are extremely limited and confined prin- 
cipally to bran. A very limited amount 
of millfeed is available in car lots, and 
consists mainly of the flaky offal” as 
heavier feeds are exceedingly scarce. 
Minneapolis and spring wheat mills 
make occasional bookings of bran but 





compared with total demand quantities 
of wheat feeds booked by mills are im- 
measurably small. Middlings and the 
heavy feeds are still mainly out of the 
picture in so far as fresh offerings and 
bookings are concerned. Unlimited 
quantities of wheat feeds could be 
booked at full ceiling levels if offered. 

The wheat feed situation at Buffalo 
and eastern marketing centers remains 
strong and unchanged with demand 
urgent and output continuing at only 
about one half of capacity. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEAIS 


Limited bookings are made for linseed 
meal but crushers spread orders thinly 
to take care of as many handlers and 
users as possible. Quite a tonnage has 
now been booked for September ship- 
ment and crushers are again inclined to 
hold off making further commitments 
until orders already booked for Sep'em- 
ber shipment have been taken care of. 
All linseed meal business is being booked 
on a basis of ceiling prices in e‘fect 
at the date of shipment. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 

A continuous uptrend in feed grain 
markets, especially oats, has advarced 
asking prices for ground grain feeds 
as well. Quotations on ground wheat 
from CCC feed wheat allotments re- 
main nominally unchanged at $43 ton 
for the coarse ground and $44 ton for 
the fine ground, f.o.b. Minneapolis. in 
sacks. Ground oat quotations have «d- 
vanced to around $56.50, ground barley 
to $54.50 and ground rye to $46.50, all 
per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in sacks. 
Even at the advance grinders offer 
sparingly since grinding capacity is well 
booked ahead and labor shortage keeps 
many plants from operating at full ¢a- 
pacity. 
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FAIRLY STRONG TONE 
MAINTAINED BY WHEAT 


Trading Remains Very Light—Tight 
Transportation Situation Keeps 
Available Supplies Limited 


Wheat markets continue to show a 
steady to strong tone, even though trad- 
With coun- 


grain re- 


ing in the futures is light. 
try movement of new crop 
stricted by the empty car situation, sup- 
plies enter commer- 
cial channels in lim- 
ited quantities and 
taken. 
This along with gov- 


are readily 
ernment buying of 
cash wheat at loan levels keeps the gen- 
eral situation quite steady. 

Threshing of spring wheat has been 
delayed by showers with some damage to 
shocked grain in Minnesota, Iowa and 
the Dakotas. 
in some sections of North Dakota where 


Combines have been idle 


the crop is large and many elevators 
already filled. 
is well along in 
Montana. Plowing for the 1944 crop 
of winter wheat made good headway 
in the northern plains and lake region. 
Some wheat has already been seeded 
in the eastern Rocky Mountain region 
as far north as eastern Montana where 
there is sufficient moisture. 

In Canada harvesting of spring wheat 
is making good progress under favor- 
able weather conditions throughout the 
prairie provinces. Prospects have been 
generally well maintained in Saskatche- 


Spring wheat harvesting 


central and eastern 


wan and crops are better than expected 
in some sections of Alberta but in many 
areas the crop is still green and vul- 
nerable to early frost. Ideal 
conditions have enabled growers in Man- 
to nearly 
southern and central districts. 

Rainy weather has delayed harvesting 
of wheat in western Europe but a large 


weather 


itoba complete cutting in 


portion of the crop has already been 
cut and conditions are reported about 
average. Prospects for corn are very 
promising in the Balkan states but the 
bulk of the surplus will be used locally. 
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Kawvale a “Mongrel” 





Farmers Urged to Grow 
Clarkan in Soft Winter 
Wheat Region of Kansas 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—T. A. O'Sullivan, 
vice president in charge of grain opera- 
tions of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., and 
Charles S. McGinness, manager of the 
National Biscuit Co. flour mill at Car- 
thage, Mo., last week accompanied John 
H. Parker, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, on a 
two-day visit to southeastern Kansas in 
the interest of encouraging greater seed- 
ing of Clarkan wheat in place of the 
Kawvale, which in recent years has at- 
tained wide popularity among wheat 
growers in that area. Seven meetings 
with growers were held, and the visitors 
believe their missionary efforts were en- 
‘ouragingly productive. 

Kawvale is a mongrel type of hard 
wheat which is officially graded as soft 
Winter. It has few of the milling char- 


acteristics of true soft red winter wheat, 
and has long been a nuisance to millers 
because of its limited value even for 
blending purposes in these years of 
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scarcity of soft wheat for cracker, bis- 
cuit and cake flours. Clarkan, on the 
other hand, is definitely a soft wheat, 
although not of the value in viscosity 
and other qualifications of standard va- 
rieties of soft winter. The relative mill- 
ing value of the two wheats is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the fact that on 
the present market Clarkan commands 
a 20c premium while the premium on 
Kawvale is not over 10c bu. 
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INTEREST IN BURLAP, 
COTTON BAGS GOOD 


Sales Held to Limited Amounts in Pro- 
portion to Supplies—Cotton Com- 
mitments Show Improvement 

New York, N. Y.—Good interest is 
shown in both cotton and burlap bags, 
sales held to limited 
However, bur- 





with amounts in 
proportion to supplies. 
laps have been of slow and uncertain 
availability, with continued withdrawals 
against certificates, but offerings of cot- 
tons for bag manufacture 
satisfactory, with better sales of bag 
sheetings. Commitments for cotton de- 
livery to the close of the year now show 
an improvement, although in many cases 
they are still felt by bag makers not to 
be entirely adequate for their needs. 

The burlap trade is still awaiting ap- 
proval of the plan for trade handling of 
the government’s purchases. With the 
replacement of Morris Rosenthal by Sid- 
ney Scheuer as head of the imports 
section OEW, it was feared that the 
proposed’ plan might suffer, but reports 
indicate that it is 
proceeding according to schedule, and 
this, coupled with Mr. Scheuer’s famil- 
iarity with textiles, is encouraging. The 
trade is also optimistic over indications 
that the government will purchase as 
much burlap from India as is obtain- 
able within the coming months, although 
current coal shortages in jute mills 
there, plus labor and transportation dif- 
ficulties, may delay delivery on the pre- 
vious purchases. 

Cotton markets await the new govern- 
ment crop estimate. Conflicting opinion 
exists on its relation to the earlier fig- 
ures for while the Journal of Commerce 
estimate was under that of last month, 
other predictions indicate little decrease. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
The Bemis composite 


are fairly 


from Washington 


8.00 a year ago. 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of ‘cloth is 17.48 as compared with 
13.61 a year ago. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Prices 
continue to advance without bringing out 
much buying interest. Sales are slow. Hav- 
ing fair bookings, buyers are content to wait 
for a change in the market trend. Direc- 
tions are fair to good; pure white rye flour 
$2.89@3.09 per cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium 2.79@2.99, dark 
$2.62 @2.79. 

Chicago: Only scattered buying of small 
lots reported. Buyers in the main indiffer- 
ent; directions fair; white patent rye $2.84 
@ 3.03, medium $2.74@2.93, dark $2.29@2.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 


dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.92, Wisconsin white patent $4.04. 
Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 


steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$2.68@2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dark $2.30 
“2.3%. i 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 7c cwt; sales 
and shipping instructions fair; pure white 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


About 


the Same 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 70% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 


Previous Sept. 5, Sept. 6, Sept. 7, 

















Sept. 4, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
I, ae aici cc alpatb ak eae *709,495 694,806 672,009 572,422 612,110 
a ee eee 1,198,833 1,175,679 1,059,249 948,177 902.553 
ee ee es ae pawieu bie 452,769 478,561 : 348,580 371,506 
oo ee ee ee 7553,463 551,247 55, 379,062 397.341 
North Pacific Coast ...... 0000. 350,092 311,519 259,741 241,484 275,104 

BE 6 pkkénad bes NC Ke eaee 3,264,652 3,211,812 2,851,712 2,489,725 2,558,614 
*Partly estimated. tIncomplete, 

- Crop-year flour production 

————Percentage of activity. ———, c——July 1 to". 

Sept. 4, Previous Sept. 5, Sept. 6, Sept. 7, Sept. 5 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1942 , 

Northwest ....... 67 66 62 51 55 5,739,706 

Southwest ....... 86 85 76 68 9,681,354 

OMOEH: «ccs ccasoy 78 83 70 60 § 3,605,390 
Central and S. E. 72 67 67 58 57 5,120,223 4,008,336 
N. Pacific Coast.. 85 77 65 60 65 2,635,490 2°798.832 

0 78 76 69 60 61 28,812,206 25,833,618 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 814,380 745,568 92 
Previous week 814,380 750,308 92 
SOP GO oc ccéces 814,380 630,120 77 
Two years ago... 814,380 551,862 68 
PUVG*HORE GVOTRBR. 600-0606 06a evens 73 
poe a eee ee 73 
Kansas City 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 352,800 275,776 78 
Previous week 352,800 231,759 66 
a ee 352,800 266,668 76 
Two years ago... 352,800 244,900 69 
PEVO<VORP GVGPARS cccscccccsedcseser 72 
WOM<FORF BVOTERO cc ccccerdcveceses 73 
Wichita 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 111,132 71 
Previous week 111,132 82 
TORE OHO .ccceee 111,132 § 68 
Two years ago... 111,132 67,792 61 
Salina 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 109,956 98,905 90 
Previous week 109,956 102,293 93 
SOOr GOO vécvsee 109, i 86,891 79 
Two years ago... 109,956 83,623 76 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 269,100 219,603 82 
Previous week 263,100 193,549 74 
FWOar GHO .ccccve 256,368 157,006 61 
Two years ago... 256,368 144,523 56 
PIVG+YORF AVETARS occccsccccececsece 66 
TORFORE AVETERE 2.0 ccceveisesedens 65 

Portland District 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 143,200 130,489 91 
Previous week 143,200 117,970 81 
TOAP GOS cacccns 143,472 102,735 72 
Two years ago... 146,216 96,961 66 
PIVO-YORP AVETEGS oc ccccvecevsceses 75 
wea TS 65:06. 63.000 04046008 71 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 738,822 429,371 58 
Previous week .. 738,822 124,402 57 
Ok wacens 738,822 432,168 58 
Two years ago... 763,518 349,280 45 
Five-year average .........sccccees 50 
TemM-year Average .......cccccccccee 53 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 






Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 319,284 280,124 88 
Previous week 319,284 270,404 85 
WOOF BOO vesicsice 3,388 239,841 68 
Two years ago... 351,036 223,142 64 
Five-year average .......cssceccees ° 61 
TOR-FORE BVOTERS oc ccccccvccvesees 67 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pet. of 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4..* 57: 553,463 72 


3,463 72 





Previous week *820, 67 
SORP GOO .écccve 7 67 
Two years ago... 58 
Five-year average 59 
Ten-year average 62 


Current week partly estimated, 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 





capacity output tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 452,769 78 
Previous week 577,416 83 
V@Or OBO .cseees 577,416 70 
Two years ago... 568,008 60 





Pive-VORP QVOTARO 2c cccreccvcceveee 70 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y¥. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -——Buffalo—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 28,813 297,174 14,290 
Previous week 28,503 13,952 
Two weeks ago.. 28,455 13,571 
BOGS spa vevcseses 25,321 241,984 13,188 
BOGS cecioecoes - 22,627 237,582 11,224 
SUED veccsccecers 21,635 218,397 11,908 
BOBO nc vccccccee 23,503 224,865 13,491 
Five-yr. average 24,380 244,000 12,820 


7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





130,268 8,663 85,116 51,766 512,558 
9,156 51,611 
8,842 50,868 
116,074 7,760 71,617 429,678 
112,237 6,669 70,875 10,520 420,694 
107,351 7,108 71,001 40,651 396,749 
112,598 7,097 72,759 44,091 410,222 
115,706 7,459 74,274 44,659 433,980 





flour $3.30, medium $3.20, dark $3, rye 
meal $3.10. 
New York: Only routine demand and 


sale; pure white patents $4.15@4.30. 

Buffalo: Demand improving; trend steady; 
supply ample; in cwts, cottons, white $3.25, 
medium $3.15, dark $2.95. 

Philadelphia: Market continues firm and 
prices advanced about 5c, with demand fair 
and offerings only moderate; at revised 
figures, undertone somewhat easy; white 
patent, $3.15@3.25. 
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OATMEAL PRODUCTS 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is dull; weather continues 
warm and the usual fall activity has not 
yet started; output of these products is 
away down as there is no export demand; 
prices are unchanged. Quotations Sept. 4: 


rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in 


mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 
bag, Toronto or Montreal, 
Winnipeg: Demand only fair; supplies 


light. Quotations Sept. 4: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 


inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 


Sept. 7 at $4.90 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 

cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 

Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compata- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 

Week ending- 








aun 
Aug. 21 Aug. 28 Sept. 4 
Five mills ...... 36,325 40,511 *27,558 


*Four mills. 
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WHEAT ACREAGE CUT 
DENOUNCED IN OHIO 


Resolution Adopted Calling Attention to 
Situation—H. J. BeBout Heads 
Permanent Committee 


Toteno, Oun1o.—At a meeting in To- 
ledo on Sept. 1 of representatives of 
the Ohio grain, feed and milling asso- 
ciations, a resolution was adopted de- 
nouncing the proposed discrimination 
against Ohio in the number of. acres 
assigned to the state for the next wheat 
crop. 

H. J. BeBout, Loudonville Milling 
Co., Loudonville, Ohio, was elected chair- 
man of a permanent committee to head 
1 group of those interested in a soft 
wheat production program for Ohio. 
The scope of this committee will include 
grain dealers, millers, farmers, granges, 
farm bureau co-op others of the 
trade and allied trades who may be in- 
terested in such a program. 

“It should be the consensus of this 
group,” states the resolution adopted 
by the committee, “that the unfairness 
and discrimination perpetrated on the 
state of Ohio, in regard to the goals 
set for soft winter wheat acreage for 
1944, as compared to other states such 
as Missouri, Illinois and Indiana shall 
be called to the attention of the Ohio 
State Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
At the present time it is 
necessary to import supplies of wheat 
from Missouri and the Pacific Coast to 
keep a necessary and major industry 
running and to supply food industries 
within the state flours for their pur- 
This is not economically sound 
nor should it be necessary, and is not 


and 


istration. 


poses. 


in accordance with the present intent 
of ODT.” 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the following associations: 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Ohio State Millers Association, 
Farm Bureau Co-operative Association, 
Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Association, 
Ohio State Grange and Ohio Board of 
Trade. Also present were representa- 
tives of several independent mills. 
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GMSE RESUME MEETINGS 

Cuicago, Itt.—The Grocery Manufac- 
turers Sales Executives of Chicago are 
resuming meetings Sept. 13, at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Bob White, GMSE 
president, states the organization will 
have an unusually active and aggressive 
program for the balance of 1943. Jack 
Pohn the na- 
tionally recognized Royal Blue Stores 
operation in Chicago will be feature 
guests at the Sept. 20 meeting. A golf 
party is scheduled for September, and 
the well known GMSE Christmas party 
will be on Dec. 10. 


and his associates from 
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FRED R. FISHER RETIRES 

Wavpaca, Wis.—Fred R. Fisher, part- 
ner in the Fisher & Fallgatter mill here 
since 1905, and himself a miller for 50 
years, has retired from active business 
as of Sept. 1, with the local mill being 
taken over by Don Fallgatter, partner 
in the business since 1938. Mr. Fisher 
started his milling career at Red Mill, 
Portage County, Wisconsin, and in en- 
suing years followed the trade in Min- 
nesota and Canada before moving to 
Waupaca. The mill here is one of the 


earliest business institutions of the city, 
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having been built by S. T. Osborn in 
1884. Ward, Walter and Victor Fall- 
gatter, brothers, acquired the property 
in 1900. Walter was identified with the 
mill from 1903 until his death ins 1936. 
His son joined the firm in 1938 as part- 
ner. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 

spection division Sept. 3, 1943, and receipts 

and shipments during the past week, in 

bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 























Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 50,385 1,256 11,085 11,704 

Private terminals és os 40 s 

WORO. cccvcess 50,385 1,256 11,125 11,712 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,142 114 q7 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WORSTS veccccee 13,928 oe 17 107 
Churchill ....... 2,588 ee is 
WHCOTOR ceeccers 1,027 
Prince Rupert 1,210 

WHORE as teesns 86,281 1,256 11,256 11,896 
TOO OOO scceses 171,405 161 843 1,613 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,958 74 2,942 2,423 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

oe 134 29 ‘ 

ES kta venne 4,092 74 2,971 2,431 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

rere ee 4,704 45 1,245 876 

 Bvrrecrey 221 5 652 108 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM GEV. cesecs 495 in 17 1l 

WOONGS. waveaass 5,420 50 1,914 1,295 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1-Sept. 3, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 18,146 483 11,377 8,922 
All other’ public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 





OTR GI. tscccas 506 148 1138 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 3, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 22,932 607 7,712 6,227 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPE GEM. ceases 1,606 100 67 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the United 


States at the close of the week ending 
Aug. 28, 1943, and Aug. 29, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau cf Agricultural 


Economics, in bus (000s omitted): 
Canadian 
—American —-in bond—, 
Aug. <8 Aug. 29 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
9 1943 1942 


Wheat 10,130 17,169 
COTM .ccccves eee eae 
0 Pee 381 148 
MD si esssuce 868 1,321 
Barley 





) 877 74 
Flaxseed eee eee 


United 
Canadian markets 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 


Stocks of States grain in store in 


Aug. 28 (figures for cor- 
theses): 
360,000 
23,000 


wheat, none 
(6,058,000); oats, 
(24,000), 


(86,000) 
none 


bus; 
(none); 


corn, 
rye, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 





4, in bushelss (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 958 oe oe 
eee 1,075 e« ve ee 
ee 2,133 194 111 603 
Afloat 356 at ee 
PSS = 104 
New York 1,003 ee 
BEES. s.scceeses 307 
Philadelphia 1,422 ae oe ee 
EMMOS sc ccens - 672 os 99 
-. | eer ere 7,254 866 111 836 
ee a axvuNeees's 13,195 159 288 59 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ended Sept. 4, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis. 1,6681,513 227 115 662 1,756 
2 ee 474 303 495 425 295 218 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 4, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis te «+. 18,330 8,050 
Kansas City 850 1,575 5,550 3,950 
Milwaukee ...,. BO 


Philadelphia 460 380 
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Seedbed Preparation Delayed 
by Lack of Rain in Southwest 


Fort Wortu, Texas.—Wheat production in Texas and Oklahoma is likely to be 
affected seriously by the unprecedented d.outh which has prevailed since July. It has 
cut short the corn, grain sorghum and cotton crops to an extent yet to be determined, 
The time for seeding has now arrived and no preparations have yet been made and 
cannot be made until really good rains are general over the territory. Light rains fell 
in the first few days of September over a few counties in the South Plains but not 
enough to give real relief. There is still plenty of time in which seeding might be 
done, but conditions to date are far different from last year when good summer 
rains enabled the crop to be planted early. 


* * * 


HUTCHINSON, KaANsas.—Scattered rains, in some cases downpours, brough: a 
limited revival of farm ope ations in central and southwestern Kansas. Seeding of the 
new crop is under way in those more fortunate localities. In a large area growers 
must await sufficient rain to sprout volunteer wheat so that it may be turned over 
before the new crop is drilled. 


* * * 


PorRTLAND, OrEGON.—Harvest is later than usual in the Pacific Northwest du. to 
the cool weather delaying ripening of the crops. There have been intermittent heavy 
showers that have held up harvest for a few hours, but no particular damage has 
been done. Harvest of winter wheat in many sections will not be completed watil 
the middle of September. 


* o * 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA.—Drouth conditions are now serious in the southern and 
central parts of Indiana. Temperatures averaged above normal during the past 
week with moderate to heavy showers in the no:th. While corn is reported in fair 
to good condition in the northern part of the state, it is in poor condition in the 
southern part and some is being put in silos. Soybeans are in fairly good condition 
and some are being cut for hay. The drouth has delayed much fall plowing, especiully 
in the south. The drouth is the state’s most serious in several years. 


* * * 


Winnirec, Man.—Rains halted harvest operations in western Canada early Jast 
week. Practically every district received rain, but operations were again general 
at the close of the week. On the whole grains are grading well. Late crops are 
ripening up fast, but frost within the next week can pa‘e returns in the northern 
sections of Saskatchewan and Alberta, particularly the latter province. Samples 
of wheat from widely scattered points tested to date show a wide range in protein 
content. 


* * * 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—It is generally known that the province of Ontario has had 
poor crops, but according to agricultu-al authorities this has been one of the worst 
years in production of grain in the history of the province. 
has been particularly disappointing in outturn. Milling qualities of wheat will be 
almost impossible to obtain. In view of this situation winter wheat millers are 
unable to complete cont acts for that particular kind of flour in the West Indies and 
have so advised their agents there offering to substitute regular government standard 
Spring wheat flour on same p ice basis. It is also a fact that Ontario will recjuire 
two or three times the usual quantities of grain brought down from the west for 
feeding purposes. 


The winter wheat crop 


* * * 


Toronto, ONt.—Unsold stocks of wheat in Australia on Aug. 1 amounted to 
187,000,000 bus. The rate of export is still slow. Consumption of wheat as -*ock 
feed is increasing owing to drouth and the absence of mill offals, due to decline in 
flour milling. The use of wheat as stock feed is 30% greater than a year ago. 
is badly needed, especially in Victoria and New South Wales, to ensure even an 
average crop. The a-ea sown to wheat is estimated at 8,317,000 acres, compzred 
with 9,280,000 last year. 


Kain 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Frequent rains in Minnesota during the past week /: 
delayed threshing in some sections and caused some damage to grain in the shvuck. 
Progress of the corn crop is reported good with some denting in the extreme so 
west. Two or three weeks of good weather are needed. 


ive 


> 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffa r 
Be ee 0005 40.40 §....@37.75 §....@.... $i. Qe... eoeaae 4: Se 
Hard winter bran .... @ 40.40 cove@ 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 rr 
Standard middlings* @40.40 -»@37.75 ee: Sor 38.97 @ 39.47 cose @i 
Flour middlingst ........ @ 40.40 --@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 oe @i 
BOG GOB ceccsccccvcccece woe QPOO® 6ce OS. 3. Bes -@39.47 ....-@i 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashv 
Dprtes WER cccsccccccscs S. occ Bene oo @4E.365 §....Q46.17 $....@.... §$.---G 
Hard winter bran ....... ee ee «+» @45.35 ee, Pee TP aicss a“ 
Soft winter bran ........ — Ae séiaees , pee - @ 43.09 sxasee 
Standard middlings* - ler »«@45.35 -@46.17 sees -@ 
Flour middlingst ....... ry Pet -»-@45.35 -@46.17 - @ 43.09 ce ? 
Se GE Rae Heewescosices -@.. eS i Sew 3 ae a 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ee $. @ 29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... ++ +-@28.00 +++ + @29.00 oboe @ secs 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY INSURANCE 











WHEATS * FLOURS « AND BREAD 


Wheats for bread are grown as always—by the sun and the rain and the good 
rich soil. And flour for breads are ground from those wheats, according to 
their baking strength, by the millers skill. ; 
Gone are the days when bakers had to worry over what kind of wheat crop 
Nature provided. Gone are the need for shop experiments; the annual troubles with new 
crop variables. Today you go smoothly along, depending always on Commander- 
Larabee bakers flours, secure in the knowledge that all of milling science and skill 
are combined to give you uniformity of baking characteristics and desired 
loaf quality from day to day and year to-year. 
This war-year is no exception, for you can depend upon your favorite Commander 
or Larabee bakers flours as always. They help you bake the breads that best 
suit your requirements. And whatever type or grade of flour you want is to be had 
in Commander or Larabee brands, milled from northwestern or southwestern wheats 
as you prefer. Consult your Commander or Larabee representative for full information 


about the flours you require this year. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY © MINNEAPOLIS * LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © KANSAS CITY * SUFFALO FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © BUFFALO 
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KING’S GOLD 





... Made 
H. H. King Flour 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 


in Minnesota 


Mills Company 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARGILL 


DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














CHOICEST SPRING 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Manufactured under Laboratory and Bake-Shop Control 


Leading Patents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 

INV ADER—Higluten 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











MINNEAPOLIS 


o v 
~ \ Ga yy A we ‘ ~/|~ 1% 
~DANTELS~ MIDE: 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 








MILLING WHE FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Veek - = a 
umbus ew Yor ashville Peo 
ng go | ene Chicago Enid Galveston 
“4 Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











Pure Rye Flour jyo7ss*.2 


pure winter rye flour. 


Fisher & Fallgatter, V7" 


Ask for sample and quotations 








DUNWOODY BAKING COURSES 
READY FOR TRAINING JOB 


The armed forces have exacted their 
share from all lines of employment. 
Added to this call on baking employees, 
the manufacturers of implements of 
from all 
Bakers, like all 


other employers, have had to employ 


war have drawn employees 


lines, including baking. 


novices, both men and women, and have 
had to up-grade many of their present 
workers to positions of greater respon- 
sibility, calling for higher levels of trade 
skill and knowledge. This in turn has 
resulted in a far greater emphasis on 
training in the baking industry. 

Dunwoody Institute, of Minneapolis, 
with nearly 30 years’ experience in train- 
ing bakers, is training novices, both men 
and women, in the field of baking. It 
is also ready to continue to train and 
up-grade bakers who can get away from 
their jobs for even a short special one 
or two months’ course. The regular 
courses in bread and rolls and cakes 
and pastries are each four months in 
length. 

During the present emergency only, 
Dunwoody Institute has facilities to ad- 
mit both men and women in courses in 
bread and rolls and in cakes and pas- 
tries. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CEREAL GROUP PROGRAM TO 
REACH HOME ECONOMISTS 


Cuicaco, I11t.—The advertising and 
promotional program of the Cereal In- 
stitute has been expanded to include 
home economists, Since June, the in- 
stitute has been emphasizing the im- 
portance of cereal breakfast foods in a 
dozen professional journals reaching 
physicians and dietitians. Four publi- 


. cations, all of them in the home eco- 


nomics field, will be used, beginning 
with the September issues. All adver- 
tisements in both fields reproduce the 
seal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, certifying approval by the associa- 
tion’s council on foods and nutrition. 

Home economists, in the new series, 
are invited to send in coupons for the 
free wall panel charting the “nutrition- 
ally adequate breakfast” and any num- 
ber of students’ notebooks they need. 
The notebooks contain a four-page folder 
emphasizing the need for adequate 
breakfasts, how to organize them, and 
presenting the charts; and a special 
work sheet for the students. 

The institute was organized early this 
year and its membership includes the 
Cream of Wheat Corp., General Foods, 
General Mills, Inc., Kellog Co., Nation- 
al Biscuit Co., Quaker Oats Co., Camp- 
bell Cereal Co. and Albers Milling Co. 
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BROWN BUYS PURITY PLANT 

Toronto, Ont.—Brown’s Bread, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., recently bought the Purity 
Bakery’s bread business in Belleville, 
Ont. The reason for sale by the latter 
company is given as difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient help. The Purity company, 
also a Toronto concern, operates 
branches in various parts of Ontario. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NET INCOME DOWN 


The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, 
reports net income $978,376, comparable 
with $1,345,702 for the preceding year. 
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THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


At H Mi 
se iP inn. 





q' 











igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS Da!Ly 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trad¢ 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
WK ot FLOUR 


Guaranteed in all respects to standard 
cuememtbabdee 75. Department of Agriculture 








Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 


MOLE MILLING CO. 
































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exch 
Lamar, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. | 








.. 
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ARMY MOVES BAKERY 
SCHOOL TO CAMP LEE 


American Institute of Baking Graduates 
Last Army Class, Aug. 13— Will 
Help in Transfer 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The U. S. Army School 
for Advanced Baking Instruction at the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
is being moved to Camp Lee, Va. Prin- 
cipal William Walmsley and staff mem- 
bers will help the army take over the 
instruction at Camp Lee. 

The thirteenth class, of 71 officers, 
graduated at the American Institute of 
Baking on Aug. 13, receiving their cer- 
tificates from Lt. Ralph J. Shea, QMC, 
officer in charge. 

Col. Paul Logan, of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Washington, ad- 
dressed the class, saying they were “for- 
tunate to have had opportunity to take 
the training at the American Institute 
of Baking.” 

For the past 18 months, the school 
facilities and instructors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking have been used 
for the army’s school for advanced field 
and garrison bakery training. The de- 
cision to discontinue operations in Chi- 
cago followed the general order of the 
War Department to discontinue the use 
of civilian facilities for schools of this 
type. 

The personnel of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, including Lt. 
Col. C. F. Kearney, commandant of the 
school, have been high in their praise 
of the instruction given at Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ARMY BAKERY OPENS 
AT CAMP ABBOT, OREGON 


A new army bakery has been opened 
at Camp Abbot, Oregon, where thou- 
sands of loaves of bread are baked daily 
for camp consumption. The bakery is 
equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery from the automatic flour scale 
to the oil-fired oven where 400 loaves 
can be baked at one time. 

Sgt. Clarence J. Trepainer, former 
instructor at the Bakers and Cooks 
School, Fort Douglas, Utah, is in charge 
of the 11 men comprising the staff. 

Charles D. Clark, bakery production 
specialist for the Ninth Service Com- 
mand, supervised the operation of the 
bakery as it began production. W. E. 
Cushman, bakery machine specialist, was 
in charge of installation of the equip- 
ment. 

The new bakery will provide only 
bread for the camp, as all other bakery 
goods, cakes and pies are made in vari- 
ous company kitchens. Both white and 
whole wheat bread will be baked. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFERS NUTRITION DEVICE FREE 
The Special Markets Division of the 

Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., is offering 

free to millers and bakers a device they 

call “Nutri-scope” which is designed to 
aid individuals in checking their meals 
against the daily requirements of good 
nutrition. Space is provided for check- 
ing the daily intake in calories, calcium, 
phosphorus and iron as well as the es- 
sential vitamins. Accompanying the 

“scoreboard” is a 48-page booklet of 

authoritative information covering nutri- 

tion. The “Nutri-scope’ may be ob- 
tained by addressing a request to the 

Special Markets Division, Winthrop 

Chemical Co., Inc., 170 Varick Street, 

New York 13, N. Y. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


GREAT FLOURS from a 


GREAT NEW CROP are 


GREAT BAKING VALUE 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH | 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
. est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the'‘Best*Rye*Flour” 











“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 
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THE ANCIENT RIGHT 


OF GRISTING GRAIN 

Advices from Saskatchewan millers in- 
dicate that they were pleased with the 
decision of authorities at Ottawa to al- 
low a much larger amount of gristing 
for farmers in the new crop year now 
open. It was always a sore spot with 
the country mills of that province that 
gristing had been cut down to the van- 
ishing point. This practice has been 
followed by small neighborhood mills in 
every part of the world from time im- 
of the 


country 


memorial. It is one oldest of 


functions belonging to flour 


mills. One of the very first things the 
king of France did when he began to 
make laws for the pioneer French set- 
tlers in Canada 
making it compulsory for owners of flour 


was to issue a decree 


mills to grind on a gristing basis all 


wheat which farmers might bring to 
mills for that purpose. No seignior 
could refuse the service and all were 


subject to fines and forfeitures in case 
of failure to carry out the requirements 
of this law. 

As time went on gristing became uni- 
versal in Canada 


and has remained so 


ever since. It is really a valuable serv- 


ice to those who grow wheat and at 


times has been almost a life-saver for 
the the West. 
During the °30’s when money was the 


farmers of Canadian 
searcest of all commodities there grist- 
ing became almost priceless as a service 
to farmers lucky enough to have some 
wheat on hand. Then the new war came 
along and in its wisdom the authority 
controlling foodstuffs felt compelled to 
limit the practice of gristing. 
this 


In theory 
but it 
happened to conflict with a very old cus- 


regulation was legitimate, 


tom of millers and farmers and to out- 
rage an ancient right of both, 

To what extent the farmers and mil!l- 
ers of the West will make 
restored gristing privilege no 


use of their 
one can 
be sure. while others 


may not. 


Many will use it 
All will depend 
vidual circumstances. 


on the indi- 
In any event the 
privilege is again theirs and the right 
of the common man to do what he likes 
with his own even during a war has 
This is another demon- 
stration of the inherent instinct of Brit- 
ish people for fair play. A. HB. 


been vindicated. 


The importance of provision of proper 


and nutritious food for workers has 
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—From Fourteenth Century MS. 


Fourteenth Century manuscripts in the British Museum have many a grotesque 
marginal decoration, and common to these illustrations is the representation 
of a windmill 


been recognized in Great Britain, where 
the government has been active in pro- 
moting communal feeding centers and 
industrial canteens. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to meals for persons 
doing heavy work. A new order gives 
the Chief Inspector of Factories the 
authority to require any enterprise en- 
gaged in the production of munitions of 
war or related products,employing more 
than 250 workers, to establish a canteen 
where the workers may buy hot meals. 
1948, about 7,500 
canteens had been established. 


THE “ART” OF MILLING 


A small miller in Gloucestershire was 


By April, industrial 


a member of the company on Sunday 
that comprised “The Country Magazine” 
broadcast by ‘the B,B.C. He said that 
his mill had been in the possession of 
his family since 1870 and that present- 
day milling had become “more like old 


times.” Before the war much of the 
grain ground came from bristol, but 
now they had gone back to the local 
self-sufficiency policy of long ago. He 


was grinding grain from farmers within 
a 15-mile radius of his mill and they 
were his personal friends. In his mill, 
he had no roller mills, but composition 
stones. 

“The art of milling is in dressing the 


stones?” inquired one of the company. 
“No,” replied the miller, “the art of 


milling is in buying,” though he acknowl- 


edged that technical skill is necessary in 


stone dressing.—Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


THE OCTOPUS 

With more than 3,000,000 civilian em- 
ployees—exclusive of the army and navy 

our federal government now has more 
persons on the taxpayers’ payroll than 
the combined total of all the employees 
of all the 48 states plus all the em- 
ployees of all the country’s county and 
And 55% of 
those persons are not directly engaged 


municipal governments. 


in the war effort. 
of Ohio 
pointed out that the government of his 


Governor Bricker recently 
state manages to get along with 25,000 
employees. But the federal government 


in Ohio has 90,000 employees. 


In Massachusetts there are 21,000 
state employees. Federal employees 
there total 129,000. The state govern- 


ment of Wyoming employs 1,100 people. 
The federal government’s payroll in 
Wyoming is 6,200.—Senator Harry Byrd 
in the Readers Digest. 


Centals’ sound swanky, but as a 


weight terminology they are a misfit in 
America. ... Our suggestion is to keep 


weights American.” Thus states “Amer- 


ican Miller,” and all we can find to say 


about it is: “Goodness gracious!”—Mill- 


ing, Liverpool, Eng . 
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THE EPISTLE 
CORINTHIANS 
(With Apologies to St. 


TO THE 





Paul) 


tongues of 


Though I speak with the 
men and of angels, and have no Priori- 
ties, I am become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of proph- 
ecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge, and have no Priorities, I 
am nothing. 

And though I cover acres with plints 
and machines, and have no Priorities, it 
profiteth me nothing. 

A Blanket Priority puffeth up: an \-1 
is most seemly, and causeth joy. 

An A-10 giveth food to the hungry, 
and the 
a B. 

An A-A_ beareti: all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 


wise man sneezeth not at even 


owner of an 


For an A-1-A never faileth, but with- 
out it all things fail; and whether there 
be orders they shall cease, and whether 
there be profits they shall vanish away. 

For now we see through a glass dirk- 
ly, but an A-1 shineth brightly, and all 
men shall say: Lo, he is favored. 

There remaineth these things, Fujith, 
Hope, Priority, but the greatest of |liese 
is Priority—Author Unknown. 


A unique gift of a water-worked «rain 
mill hes been handed over by a resident 
in the Island of Lewis to the British 
Netional Trust. 


The mill is a Norse 


grain-grinding mill of very ancient origin. 
FOR ONE MUST PLANT 


“Look at my wheat,” the farmer suid, 
“Out to the sunset’s rim it flows, 
A good sight to see, as anyone knows; 
Yellow as gold it has come to heu, 
Yellow as gold and rippling awa), 
An ocean of food for another day,” 
Then into his musings a new thou ht 


came, 

A seed of thought for the futures 
yield, 

A thought he could give no otler 
name 


Than prayer for peace in the worl’s 
great field . 
“And, as good farmers know,” he sai, 
“We must plant good seed for 
pected bread.” 
Auice Wirson OLpRoyp 
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More than ever must the superintendent 
and head miller appear in the role of 
professor, through the necessity of train- 
ing old hands to new work, and new 
hands to all work in the mill of war- 
times. And more keenly than ever do these 
key men of the industry feel the need of 
such important aids in- coping with the 
manpower problems of the present, and of 
the future's need of trained mill men, as 
are to be found in the correspondence 
school establishment which is the subject 
of the accompanying article. 


ARTIME manpower shortage in flour mills needs no 

W earasis to those whose responsibility it is to main- 

tain trained personnel adequate for the increased 

tasks of the industry. The general situation has been repeat- 

edly outlined at milling conventions of recent months, and 

was the subject of a forceful presentation to government offi- 

cials by a committee of millers, of which Frank J. Allen, Bay 

State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was chairman. The text 
of that statement has been published in these columns. 

In view of this situation it is not remarkable that in- 


creased attention is being given to training new employees 
and to preparing old employees for new work. The problem 
of meeting manpower requirements, it seems obvious, cannot 
be met entirely by keeping in the mill or bringing back to it 
the men who were there before Pearl Harbor. 

Unhappily, except in individual plants, the milling industry 
never has been able to provide for itself a system of education 
for men intending to enter the milling field or for those who 
are already beginners in it. Two notable efforts have been 
made outside the industry to supply (Continued on page 4a.) 































As Good As They Look - 
FORSTER MACHINES ARE GOOD SOLDIERS 


f 





These clean, efficient Forster ma- 
chines are a few of the many Forster 
products that are helping get every- 


thing out of the wheat berry for war 





—or for peace. 


The Forster equipment fills the de- 
















scription of a good soldier ; 
durable, always on the job, self suffi- 
cient, up-to-date. 


* 


CORN AND WHEAT Sé RER NGLE DUSTER 


Be Sure to Consult Ys 


Just because of limitation ##der L-292, or because 








of priorities, do not fail # give us your problems 





to work out. 


We are actively engged now in rebuilding flour 


mills, building feed@#Mants and doing special work 


that requires indig@iual engineering. 





Let Us Hear 


From You 
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FEED GRINDING COSTS CAN BE REDUCED 


By J. W. Martin 


Mr. Martin is a member of the 
staff of the Department of Agricul- 
twral Engineering, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. The following 
article and illustrations were adapted 
from a bulletin written by Mr. Mar- 
tin and published by the college. 


ITH modern electrical equip- 
W nes. there is ample oppor- 

tunity, with a little labor and 
some lumber and nails, to prepare feed 
storage capacity in the form of bins for 
both ground and unground feed in such 
manner as to make feed grinding a semi- 
automatic operation. The cost of grind- 
ing feed thus can become a few cents 
per ton for the electric power used. 

A suggested installation for a small 
hammermill is shown in Figure 1. The 
dimensions of the bins can be enlarged 
for a larger capacity mill. The impor- 
tunt feature, however, is the arrange- 
ment of the bins with respect to the 
mill when using a b'ower elevator. 

The grains to be ‘ground can be mixed 
and elevated into the overhead bin. 
During the grinding operation the ground 
grain is deposited into the ground feed 
bin and can be used as needed, 

If overhead bins for both the whole 
grain and ground grain can be used, they 
may be installed as shown in Figure 2. 
The grain elevating attachment allows 
the blower elevator to be used to elevate 
the grain into the bin above the grinder. 
The ground grain can be stored in a 
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Fic. 2.—This shows a suggested installation of a hammer mill with both 
whole grain and ground grain bins overhead. While the dimensions shown are 


for a small installation, the bins can be built to any capacity needed. 


It is de- 


sirable to make the ground grain bins tall and narrow, with the bottoms at 
least 60° from the horizontal to assure flow of the ground grain. 


bin directly over a sacker or loading 
dock. 

In plants where storage capacity for 
ground and whole feed is limited, the bin 
and grinder arrangement shown in Fig- 
ure 3 may be more suitable. ‘This 
rangement permits grinding and mixing 
feeds. The grains to be ground are 
placed in the grain bin and allowed to go 
through the grinder, and from the grind- 
er are elevated into the mixing bin. 
The correct amounts of salt, bran and 
concentrates can be placed in the mixing 
bin before grinding is started. 

When grinding is completed, the en- 
tire contents of the mixing bin can be 


ar- 


transferred to the grain bin for thor- 
ough mixing. This process may take 
three or four operations before complete 
mixing is obtained. 

This method of mixing requires that 
the mill be equipped with an extra hop- 


per so that the ground feeds can be fed 
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Fic. 1—A suggested installation for a small hammer mill. The blower 


elevator can be used to elevate the grain to be ground and to remove the ground 


grain to storage bins. 


A mercury switch may be installed on a flapper valve in 
the grain chute leading to the mill, making this set-up semi-automatic in operation. 



















































“MERCURY 
\. SWITCH 


ra% 
(TION WHEN 
SWITCH IS OFF 





Fic. 4.—Detail of the installation of a 
mercury switch and flapper valve in a 
grain chute. The valve is located ahead 
of the gate or slide valve and the grain 
in the chute holds the flapper open. When 
the chute empties, the flapper valve tilts 
and electrical contact is broken in the 
mercury switch, shutting off the motor. 


er hopper. When the grain chute is full, 
the weight of the grain will hold the 
flapper valve in a horizontal position, 
at which position the mercury in the 
switch will keep the circuit closed. When 
the chute empties, the valve will flap 
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Fic. 3. 
space is available. 


This arrangement will be found satisfactory where limited storage 
The blower attachment on the mill is used to transfer the 


ground feed from one bin to the other in preparation of mixed feeds. 


into the blower without 
through the mill, 
44 mercury switch may be installed on 


having to go 


a flapper valve in the grain chute or 
feed table to break the electrical circuit 
feed chute be- 


comes empty. This device is satisfactory 


to the motor when the 


for motors up to 5 h-p and will carry 
a load up to 25 amperes, 220 volts. <A 
mercury switch of that capacity sells for 
about $10. Mercury switches for smaller 
loads are correspondingly less. 
Installation of a mercury switch on 
flapper valves mounted on a feed table 
or in a grain chute leading to the grind- 
er is shown in Figure 4. Flexible elec- 
tric cord leading from the switch to the 
switch box mounted on the wall allows 
free action of the flapper valve, which 
is installed ahead of the slide valve reg- 
ulating the flow of grain into the grind- 







GRAIN 
CHUTE 





FH. 


cute POSITION WHEN 
SWITCH IS OFF 


FEED TABLE 





Fic. 5.—A detailed drawing of the in- 
stallation of a flapper valve and mercury 
switch on a feed table. 


downward and the mercury in the switch 
away from the contact points, 
breaking the circuit and stopping the 
motor, 


flows 
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* GENERAL MILLS, INC., PICNIC * 





Employees of General Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis held their annual picnic 


at Excelsior Park on Aug. 16. 


The pictures above, taken by this journal’s 


cameraman, show (top) a group of young people about to leave on a speedboat 


ride on Lake Minnetonka. 


The center picture shows Otis Young and L. E. 


Wimmer, two members of the committee that made the arrangements for the 
picnic. Shown in the lower picture are A. D. Hyde, in charge of research; and 
Carl W. Grier, superintendent of the Minneapolis plant. 





Making the Mill 


A School Laboratory 


(Continued from page la.) 
Kansas State College 
and the other by Pennsylvania State Col- 


this lack, one by 


lege, where courses in milling have been 
conducted for students in residence, but 


Pennsylvania’s effort succumbed some 


time ago to inadequate equipment for its 
task, and the war has temporarily inter- 
rupted a more successful effort at Kan- 
sas State, which is equipped with a com- 
In any case the instruction 
offered was available only to young men 


plete mill. 


of special ambition and means, and the 
graduate product designed for filling the 
higher ranks of operative personnel. 

It was not, therefore, until a corre- 
spondence school came into the picture, 
that there was the beginning of a pro- 
gram capable of carrying instruction di- 
rectly into the mill where it was most 
needed, and where the mill itself could 
be used as a laboratory for practically 
applying the instruction. This facility 
was the Correspondence Course in Prac- 


tical Milling conducted jointly by Dun- 
Industrial Institute, 
and the publishers of 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

Begun in 1937, the Dunwoody-North- 
western Miller course of study has been 
Although en- 
rollment is diminished there has been no 


woody in Minne- 


apolis, THE 


continuously in operation. 


interruption due to wartime conditions. 
Men of all ages and experience have 
taken the course, and since military in- 
roads upon mill personnel became acute 
there has been a natural advance in the 
Older men are finding in- 
creased opportunities and responsibilities 
which cannot always be fully met along 
the hard and slow road of experience. 
The school method, 
considerably to the surprise of old-line 


average age. 


correspondence 


educators, thrives in wartime. It is flour- 
ishing in an extraordinary manner in this 
particular time of war. In spare mo- 
ments between the hottest fighting on 
Guadalcanal about 40 U. S. servicemen 
swatted mosquitoes and sweated over 
correspondence school lessons , supplied 
by the University of Hawaii, a branch of 
Usafi (U. S. Armed Forces Institute). 
The fighting men taking 
courses from Usafi now is around 30,000, 
more than half of them oversea, and the 
enrollment is rapidly increasing. 


number of 


Headquarters of Usafi is the Pentagon 
Building in Washington, and in charge 
is Harvard University’s one-time dean 
of education, Francis Trow Spaulding, 
now a colonel in the Army’s Special 
Service Division. Usafi offers 64 courses 
to men of all services at $2 each. The 
English and _ social 
studies, mathematics and sciences, busi- 


courses include 
ness, mechanical, electrical and engineer- 
In addition, Usafi splits with 
servicemen the higher cost of any of 700 
correspondence courses given by 80 U. S. 
universities. Usafi students 
get certificates, and many colleges will 
give them credits. 

Ever more respectable, correspondence 
teaching in this country is now 70 years 
old. The pioneer in 1873 was Boston’s 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home. 
The oldest existing institutions were 
founded in the early 1890s. These were 
the International Correspondence Schools 
and the University of Chicago’s Home- 
Study Department. Today’s estimated 
total enrollment of correspondence stu- 
dents, decimated by the draft, is 900,000, 
of which university 
account for 150,000. 

The National Home Study Council, set 
up .after a Carnegie Corporation survey 
in 1926, standardizes practices, investi- 
gates frauds, co-operates with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (correspondence 
teaching is interstate commerce), and 
improves teaching methods. Since the 
council began to operate, about 17 diplo- 
ma mills have been shut down and as 
fraudulent schoolmasters have 
The fantastic profits of 
phony schools have largely been squeezed 
out. 


ing trades. 


Successful 


extension courses 


many 
been jailed. 


Unique in the correspondence school 
world is the Dunwoody-Northwestern 
Miller set-up. So far as is known it is 
the only course that is offered solely to 
men already employed in the same indus- 
try and who have available for their use 
the machinery upon which to employ, as 
soon as they acquire it, the information 
given them in lesson material supplied 
each month by mail. 

The full significance of this method of 
practical application may be pointed up 
by an analogy. Chess, to provide an 
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example, gets 13 pages (16,000 words) in 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and _ flour 
milling only five. But the relative difii- 
culty of mastering a knowledge of these 
things is by no means in that proportion. 
Chess can be learned from a set of in- 
structions, but milling can’t be learned 
that way at all. Probably every possible 
chess combination could be worked out 
on paper without ever touching one of 
the pieces. A man trying to learn some- 
thing of flour milling can study dia- 
grams, He can look at them for 
He can, as a matter of fact, 
make every theoretical kind of diagram 
he wishes; but if he does, he will not 
necessarily be a good miller. For unlike 
chess, milling presents a limitless number 
of variables. It is only by combining 
ample theoretical knowledge with prac- 
tical experience that these variables cin 
be met. 

That is why the milling lessons of the 
Dunwoody-Northwestern Miller Corre- 
spondence Course in Practical Milling 
have been heartily endorsed by the a)- 
proximately 400 students who have fol- 
lowed them. The lessons are full of dia- 
grams, but those diagrams are given a 
practical application. And, most impor- 
tant of all, the text is written on the «s- 
sumption that the student has a practical 
mill as his laboratory. What he learns 
in the course dovetails with his experience, 
the course and his work complementing 


too. 
hours. 


each other to the advantage not only of 
the student but of the mill which employs 
him. 

There is a striking historical back 
ground for the correspondence course 
in milling. Dunwoody Institute 
William Hood Dunwoody 
and his wife, Kate L. Dunwoody. One 
of the greatest and most successful mer 
chant millers of his generation, Mr. Dun 
woody was keenly interested in the me 
chanical processes of milling. In his will 
he specified that the institute which ulti 
mately 


was 


founded by 


was to bear his name _ should 
instruction in the mechanical 
and industrial arts, including those em- 
ployed in flour milling. But unfortunate- 
ly, the institute’s directors were unable 
to carry out the full 
founder in this respect. 
ning in 1915 a number of 
courses have been offered in both 
and evening school dealing with mechani- 
cal and scientific phases of the milling 
industry. 


provide 


intent of the 
Since its begin- 
resident 
day 


But these courses are only a 
part of the curriculum of Dunwood\’s 
nationally known baking school, and tlie 
institute’s directors have always been 
aware of the need for a broader service 
to the milling industry. Not until th 
for establishing 
spondence school arose were they able to 
make an adequate approach to the prob 
lem of meeting this need and the specific 


opportunity a corr: 


wishes of the founder. Even with i! 
large endowment (more than $5,000,000 
the institute has been unable to finan 
all desirable types of service, and t! 
cost of maintaining a practical mill nec 
essary for conducting a_ residenti 
course in flour milling was beyond thi 
institute’s means. Instruction by cor 
respondence seemed the only practica 
and at the same time the most effectiv« 
procedure. 

Tue NorrHwesterN Mutier finance- 
the course and supplies technical advic« 
and assistance, but the educational func- 
tion is that of the institute. Maintained 
on a strictly nonprofit basis, the fees 
charged are at the lowest possible level 
Information concerning these and other 
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details of the obtained 
either from THe 
or from Dunwoody Institute, 


course may be 
NortTuWESTERN MILLEP 


Extension 


Division, 816 Wayzata Boulevard, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Although subscribers to the course 


who are.now in service have not been 
encouraged to attempt continuance of it 
until their return, owing to the fact that 
the character of the lesson material con- 
templates its immediate application to 
mill work and equipment, those who are 
on the list of students are kept there for 
the duration or permitted to transfer 
their membership to another operative 


enrolled. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The belt will soon slip. 
and power loss. 

Belts and pulleys should be kept free 
of all foreign substances if it is expected 
that they shall perform properly. Keep 
belts clean, straight, and as free from 
imperfect joints as possible. 

Shafts and pulleys that are not prop- 
erly aligned will shorten the life of a 
belt. Floors will settle, bearings be- 
come worn, and bolts and keys will 
loosen, all of which helps to throw the 
machinery out of alignment and causes 
belts to wear unnecessarily. 

Where machinery is so out of align- 


Slip causes wear 


ment as to require guides to keep a belt 
in place, the guides will wear the edges 
of the belt badly. Rubber and fabric 
belts will show wear on their edges much 
sooner than will a leather belt. The 
wearing of the edges of a rubber belt 
will open up the plies, and as trimming 
will not add to its lasting qualities it 
will soon become so worn as to be worth- 
less. This is true of any fabric belt as 
well as of the best rubber. In fact, 
guides are hard on leather belts, too. 

A close watch on the shafting and 
belting and keeping the shafting prop- 
erly aligned will reduce belting cost ma- 


5a 


terially. It will be found well worth 
the time and attention required. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“A high percentage of strong gluten 
usually implies a hard coherent endo- 
sperm, which will break into large, clean- 
cut fragments with little powdering. 
Soft starchy endosperm, especially if 
dry, tends to disintegrate under pres- 
sure into small particles. The two types 
of endosperm might be compared in this 
respect to hard igneous rock and soft 
sandstone.”—J. H. Scott, in “Flour Mill- 
ing Processes.” 


not already Credit for all 
work done in the course will be given to 





those whose studies are interrupted by 
the war emergency. 

The course is divided into four units 
of 12 monthly lessons each. Students are 
examined upon each lesson and at the 
conclusion of each unit. Those who at- 
tain passing grades in the unit examina- 
tions are eligible for a certificate at- 
testing their accomplishment, and a 
diploma is awarded for meeting the re- 
quirements of all four units. 

With the authorization of the 


Security 


Federal 
Agency and the War Depart- 
ment, any student completing a course 
offered by Dunwoody Institute receives a 
This 
card, signed by a school official, certifies 
that the 
pleted training in the course, or courses, 


vocational training record card. 


student has successfully com- 


listed on the card. It is designed with 
the dual purpose of helping him gain 
in either civilian or military life the type 
of work or service for which his voca- 
tional training has best prepared him. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








“The action of fluted rolls on small 
bran snips must be very indeterminate, 
because of the great variety of shape 
und the haphazard manner in which they 
enter the rolls. 
conjecture, 


It seems a reasonable 
that 
grind and the rolls not running absolute- 
ly ‘full, the majority of the fragments 
will be forced into the grooves of the 
slow roll by the superior repelling force 
of the fast roll. In such cases the flutes 
of the latter will do most of the scrap- 


however, with a high 





ing. On the other hand, some fragments 

may enter the fast roll flutes far enough 

The 
relative position of the bran side of the 

skin fragment will be the deciding factor 

ux to which gets most grip.”—J. H. Scott, 
1 “Flour Milling Processes.” 


To help you provide the properly balanced diet so 
essential to a fighting Ametica...these mineral sup- 
plements of exceptional purity ...and the experience 
of our technical staff are at your service. 


fo secure a hold and be carried on. 


As the nation’s largest producers of elemental 
phosphorus — from which our phosphoric acid and 
food grade phosphates are derived — Monsanto is 

° in an excellent position to be of real help in your 
food fortification problems. For samples or the 
assistance of our technical staff, inquire: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, 
Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 


Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Belting 


HE life of a rubber belt depends 

very largely on the installation 

care given to it, and the care it 
receives during its use. Rubber belts 
should receive the same care and atten- 
tion that leather belts receive, except 
that they do not require a dressing of 
any kind, as do the poorer grades of 
leather belts. 

The efficiency of any belt may be con- 
siderably impaired by the too liberal use 
of any dressing. Oil is more or less the ; y A 
life of most leathers. A leather belt 
must usually have sufficient oil to keep 


TATA ATIVG 
it soft and pliable. A high grade leather \ ION SA N | 0) 


belt seldom requires dressing. But the r “he Worcen with two stars, representing 
ie : cd : a | recognition by the Army and the Navy 

application of dressings containing resin LH E VMI ‘ ALS 

—which to some extent gives the belt a yi JL 

better grip—has a tendency to collect SERVING IMbUSTRY 

dirt and will soon form a smooth sur- 

face on both the pulley and the belt, 

thereby reducing the gripping qualities. 














over a two-year Deriod, Kg over 
santo’s executive offices in St. Louis and 
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| For almost ten years, ever since the first of the pure 
x oa vitamins (ascorbic acid) was synthesized in 1934, 
- the name Merck has been foremost in the synthesis, 


development, and large-scale production of these 





- vitally important substances. 


program, the milling industry found in Merck & Co., 


ok ¥ With the inception of our Government’s enrichment 
4 
* Inc., a central and dependable source of enrichment 


% 
wee. ase 


ingredients. 
4 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, 


* tinue to serve the milling industry in maintaining the 


justly won status of Enriched White Flour as a per- 


* E t 4 j and rapidly expanding production facilities, we con- 
x «* 


1 lee 





manent addition to the daily diet. 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories, 1936 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Madde available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938 


NIACIN 


Made available by Merck & Co.. Inc. in 1938 


IRON 


Iron by Hydrogen (Ferrum Reductum) 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1812 


A special form has been made ava 





Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemisls RAHWAY, N. J. 


ravoagborian New York,N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. +  St.Louis,Mo. + Elkton, Va. +  Chicago,Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture is precision-controlled, offering impor- 
tant operating advantages either in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture was developed after extensive research 
to meet the miller’s practical needs. It is smooth and free-flowing, 
providing all desirable characteristics. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture gives you these advantages: 


e@ Low flour ash—the carrier is organic. It keeps mineral additions 


to a minimum. 
e@ Uniformity—ensures uniform enrichment levels. 
© Stability—does not deteriorate on storage. ° 


© It does not cake or clog in the feeder. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture has been thoroughly tested and approved 
by the country’s leading millers. Experienced operators say 
that it is ideally suited for mills which prefer a finished mixture. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture passes a No. 325 screen. It is available 
both in single and double strength. Write us for prices and 
further details. 


WAR BONDS 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 








MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY,N. J. 


FOR VICTORY New York, N.Y.-+ Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. «Los Angeles, Cal. 
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There’s No Relationship Between .. . 


Thiamine Content of Wheat & Flour 


-.. Australian, American Scientists Say 







































[oor tour vy the thiamine content — tee, in its report of milling research con- In research leading to a degree of 


of flour by milling wheat high in ducted in 1942, concluded that “it is Master of Science in cereal chemistry, 
apparent that the layer of tissue of the W. W. O’Donnell, Kansas State College, 


studied the vitamin B, (thiamine) con- 


that vitamin has been found to be 
impossible under present day practices of — grain which contains the major part 
milling to a normal extraction of 72%, of vitamin B, is localized so near the — tent of some Kansas grown wheats. Mr. 


Australian milling technologists and an outside of the grain that no ordinary O’Donnell, in his report, states: 


American cereal chemist agree. The “It has generally been assumed that 


Australian National Nutrition Commit- 


‘ THIS Omega MISER 
“@ INSURES UNIFORMITY 


milling process can separate this layer 
effectively from the bran.” wheat with a high thiamine content 
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CONSTANT CHECK 


Walk by the Omega Feeder— 
glance at this indicator—know 
exactly what it’s doing. 


INSTANT CONTROL 


Simply move the pointer to 
accurately increase or de- 
crease feed. No experience 
necessary to operate this con- 
trol. 


SIMPLE MECHANISM 
This is the reason the 
OMEGA insures exact feed- 
ing. One look at it and you 
know it’s foolproof. 


Put This VITA-MISER 
To Work In Your Mill 


Whatever the miller is feeding into his 
flour, he MUST know it is being done 
right. It is much the same as depending 
on an old mill hand to set the rolls right. 
The OMEGA feeder just never throws you 
acurve. No “bridging,” self lubricating— 
never any need for service. 
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OMEGA MACHINE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


3409 E. 18 Street 
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would yield a flour that was higher in 
thiamine content than a flour milled 
from a wheat low in thiamine conten! 
The results obtained in this study indi 
cate that a wheat high in thiamine con 
tent does not necessarily mean that the 
resulting flour milled from this wheat 
will be higher in thiamine content th 


flour milled from a wheat of low thi 
mine potency, 


relationship was established between t 


thiamine content of wheat and the 


sulting flours for either the 1941 or t 
1942 crops.” 
The Australian researchers made 


tempts to increase the thiamine conte: 


of the flour. They report in the Au, 
tralasian Baker that: 
MUST RETAIN CILARACTERISTICS OF WHIIi! 
BREAD 
“This committee stressed the fact | 


year that any modification in’ milling 


technique devised with the object 
raising the vitamin B, content of whil: 
flour must aim to produce a flour su 
that all the characteristics of whit 
bread, including crumb color and t 
ture, would be retained. A limited nu 
ber of modifications of milling te 
niques were made this year and the flour 
produced tested for vitamin B,, and, 
most cases, also for baking qualities. 
“Although the results in general wer 
disappointing, certain facts emerge 


from the experiments. These may 
summarized as follows: 

“(a) Decrease in the feed to a mill 
to insure longer contact of the wh 
constituents with the rollers did result 
in some improvement in the vitamin |} 


value associated with an increase in tl 


percentage extraction of flour, but t 
output (of the mill) was reduced co 
siderably. 

“(b) The vitamin B, value of a flour 
from a mill of low percentage extra 


* * * 


By Paul L. Dittemore 


Teehniecal Editor of The 
Northwestern Miller 


* * * 


tion, e.g., 68%, can be improved witho 
impairment of the baking qualities if t! 
extraction is raised to 72% where t! 
mill is suitably equipped for higher ¢ 
traction. 


HIGHER EXTRACTION IMPAIRS BAKING 
QUALITY 

“(c) When the extraction is raise 
from 72% to about 75% by further ac 
justments to the milling machinery, 
flour of higher vitamin B, content 
obtained and in general the baking qua 
ities of this flour, although inferior t 
those of 72% extraction flour, were s@' 
isfactory. 

“(d) When the extraction is rais« 
from 72% to 75% by addition of treate: 
fractions of the pollard stream, a flow: 
of higher vitamin B, is obtained, but i 


Statistically, 10 


rh 
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Location of Thiamine in Wheat 
Kernels 

It may be of interest to note 

here that there are some differ- 


ences of opinion among scientists 
regarding the location of thiamine 
Australian 


in the wheat kernel. 


research workers mentioned in 
this article state that “the layer 
of tissue of the grain which con- 
tains the major part of the B, 
vitamin is localized so near the 
outside of the grain that no or- 
dinary milling process can _sep- 
arate this layer effectively from 
the bran.” 

Alan H. Ward, a British scien- 
tist, writing in Chemistry and In- 
dustry, states that thiamine in the 
wheat kernel is concentrated large- 
ly in the epithelium and scutellum, 
two thin layers of cells separat- 
ing the germ from the endosperm. 

Ds. W. F. editor of 
Chemistry, that 
have 


Geddes, 
Cereal states 


American research workers 
found the 


of thiamine in the embyro, which, 


highest concentration 
to their way of thinking, includes 
the scutellum and epithelium, as 
well as the germ. 











general the baking qualities of this flour 
with each 
small addition of fractions of the pollard 
stream. 


showed some deterioration 


“(e) In conclusion, it is apparent that 
the layer of tissue of the grain which 
contains the major part of the B, vita- 
min is localized so near the outside of 
the grain that no ordinary milling proc- 
ess can separate this layer effectively 
from the It follows, 
that when in a well-equipped mill the 


bran. therefore, 
flour extraction is slightly increased, the 
proportion of vitamin B, increases only 
Slightly. If, however, the mill is ineffi- 
cient in the sense ordinarily accepted, 
that it breaks up the grain and leads 
to the inclusion of some of the outer lay- 
ers in the flour, the vitamin B, may be 
increased, but the bread making quali- 
ties of such flour will be inferior.” 
While Mr. O’Donnell’s research dealt 
primarily with the thiamine content of 
Kansas grown wheats, he followed up 
the wheat analyses with 
flour milled from the different wheats. 
Blackhull, 
Kawvale 


analyses of 
Seven varieties — Turkey, 

Nebred, Chiefkan, 
and Clarkan—were used in his studies. 
Samples of Turkey and Blackhull grown 


Tenmarq, 


at 11 widely separated locations in Kan- 
Nebred and Chiefkan 
were obtained from nine of the variety 
test plots, Kawvale, a semi-hard variety, 
and Clarkan, a soft winter wheat, were 
The ef- 
fects of weather and location upon the 


Sas were used. 


obtained from three locations. 


thiamine contents constituted the major 
portion of Mr. O’Donnell’s research. 
ASH CONTENT HELD CONSTANT 

All flours were milled on an experi- 

mental mill using four breaks and seven 

reductions and were milled to 0.425 ash 

content. In fourth break and 


low grade flours were used to raise the 
ash. 


blends, 


Mr. O'Donnell stated in his summary 
that: 

“All the patent flours with the excep- 
tion of Pawnee were lower in thiamine 









The Paw- 


content than the straights. 
nee patent was the same as the straight, 
for the straight for this variety milled 


out at a 0.40% ash content. The patent 
flours were expected to be lower in 
thiamine content than the straight flours 
because in blending a patent to a 0.425% 
ash content the fourth and low grade 
were generally omitted. 
It is considered that these patent flours 
represent the type of flours which would 
be obtainable from similar wheat if a 
commercial flour of the designated ash 
milled 


flour streams 


content were to be from such 


wheat. 
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“The contents of both the 


straight and patent flours showed the 


thiamine 


same trend; namely, the variety which 
produced a straight flour that was high- 
est in thiamine or B, content, likewise 
produced a patent flour which was the 
highest of all the patent flours. Ten- 


marq yielded a_ straight flour which 
possessed more B, than all the other 
straight flours from the various varie- 
ties; likewise the Tenmarq patent was 
higher in thiamine content than all the 
other patent flours. The Turkey and 


Chiefkan straight and patent flours were 
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the next highest in thiamine content of 
all the other straight and patent flours. 
The Blackhull 


lowest in 


straight flour was the 
thiamine all the 
straights, and likewise the patent flour 
was the lowest of all the patents. There- 
fore, the same trend was indicated re- 


content of 


gardless of whether the flours in ques- 
tion were straight or patent flours milled 
to a constant ash basis. 

“The thiamine of the flour 
samples used in this study would be 


contents 


quite comparable with the thiamine con- 
tents of the flours had they been milled 


on a commercial mill,” 











WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 








BRINGS FLOUR-ENRICHMENT 





“VEXTRAM’—Winthrop’s brand of 
flour-enrichment mixture—has both 
feet on the ground! 


That’s why it saves you trouble. 
Saves you worry. Lets you be sure, 
when you use it as recommended, 
that your flour will be safely above 
specified levels for all required en- 
richment nutrients—vitamin B,, 
niacin and iron. 


* Combination of carriers, 
developed and first used 
by Winthrop. 





“DOWN TO EARTH”! 


Millers who have used “VEXTRAM” 
ever since its introduction know 
how effectively it sidesteps produc- 
tion tangles. Because of uniformly 
fine particle size, “VEXTRAM” is free- 
flowing. The carriers* used not only 
keep mineral additions at a mini- 
mum (low ash), but also assure easier 
sifting with less chance for nutrients 
to be scalped-off in the rebolt sifters. 
All ingredients are food-grade. 


S, 














“VEXTRAM” now is available with 
or without riboflavin; also in double- 
strength. Stocked for quick delivery 
at New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco, Portland 
(Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Write 
today for price schedules. For 
special information, consult our 
TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE. No 
cost or obligation. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


pecial Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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OISTURE is tae 


water 


term used for 


when it is condensed or 
adsorbed on surfaces or ab- 
diffused 


Water in any of 


sorbed — or into substances. 


these forms does not 
appear or behave as the familiar liquid 
When 


sorbed on or absorbed into a solid, they 


water. water molecules are ad- 


are bound more or less firmly to the 

molecules or particles of the solid. 
“Absorption” in the sense used here 

means penetration by a liquid or a gas 


solid, 


tion” means the adherence of the mole- 


into the interior of a “Adsorp- 
cules of a liquid or a gas upon a solid 
When 


absorbed and adsorbed, it is in the con- 


surface. water has thus’ been 


dition usually known as moisture. 


Wheat or flour which has about 12% 
moisture appears and feels dry. The 
12 lbs of water in 100 lbs of wheat do 


not appear as the familiar liquid water. 
If 12 lbs of water were added to 88 lbs of 
glass beads, the water could be both seen 
felt. 
from these beads in drops. 


and If drained, water would run 
Immediately 
after wheat is tempered it appears and 
added 
water has not had time to be absorbed 


feels wet, because most of the 
into the kernels. 

The layer ot water on the wheat ker- 
nels immediately after tempering is thick 


enough to be seen and felt, After ab- 
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sorption and adsorption have taken 
place, the layers of water are spread out 
so thin that they cannot be seen or 


felt and their presence may be known 
only by special manipulations. 

The reason for this apparent disap- 
pearance of water ‘s its spreading out 
into thinner and thinner layers on the 
starch granules, the protein and other 


material in the wheat kernel. The water 


molecules are among the smallest of 
those present in common substances. 
Thus the molecules of which the wheat 


kernel is composed have surfaces which 
are large in comparison to the size of 
the water molecules and hence the water 
molecules out 


spread into exceedingly 


thin layers. 


That water clings to or wets most 
substances with which it comes into 
contact is a familiar observation. This 


is due to an attraction between the 
water molecules and the surface wetted. 
If water is poured on a plate of clean 
glass in an inclined position, most of 
off but a film 


of water will remain on the glass. If 


the water will run thin 
this film is exposed to ordinary air, it 
will disappear, If the film is examined 
when evaporation starts it would be 
found that the outer water molecules 
have about the same freedom to escape 
as from the surface of a tank of water. 

The tendency of 


water molecules to 


escape from an open surface is known 
as vapor pressure, 
GAIN OR LOSS OF MOISTURE 


The source of vapor pressure is in the 
vibration of the 
a water surface, 
tween water 


water molecules. On 
or the boundary be- 
air, this vibration is 
more free than in the bulk of the water. 
Hence the amplitude of the vibration 
of the faster moving molecules becomes 
into the 
This results in a greater concentration 
of water 


and 


great enough to escape air. 


molecules in the air imme- 
The water 
in the air dart to and fro 
and those which strike the surface are 
reabsorbed. When more water molecules 
are escaping than are absorbed, drying 
or losing of moisture takes place. When 
as many 


diately above the surface. 
molecules 


molecules are reabsorbed as 
escape, an equilibrium moisture condi- 


tion exists. When more are reabsorbed 


than escape, the moisture content is 
increased. 
HOW WATER MOLECULES ARE HELD 


ON A SURFACE 

Since the surfaces of the materials in 
wheat are so large relative to the sizes 
of the water molecules, we may visualize 
a condition which exists on the glass 
plate mentioned The film of 
water which wets the glass plate is held 
on the surface by the force of adhesion. 


above. 
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This force is strongest next to the sur- 
face, but it extends out a considera)le 
distance as measured in molecular dimen- 
The layer of 
next to the glass are held so strony!) 
that they are periodically fixed in their 
positions, the same as the molecules of 


sions. water molecules 


the glass. The layers outside these «re 
held to the inner layers by the force of 
cohesion which is the force that acts 
between water molecules. 

It is the force of cohesion that causes 


water molecules to collect in drops. The 


molecules are also held by the force 
which comes from the glass surfac« 
This force decreases very rapidly +0 


that in the outer layers on the glass 
film the water molecules are held almost 
altogether by the 
similar to that 


force of cohesion, 


in the surface of bulk 
water, 

This is one explanation of the fa 
that 


easily and rapidly from high moistur 


moisture escapes so much mor 


wheat than from low moisture wheat. 


NOT ALL MOISTURE CAN BE REMOVED 


FROM WHEAT 

It follows from the foregoing that th 
layers of water molecules next to the 
surface of the glass have little or 1° 
vapor pressure, consequently as the mois 
ture film becomes thinner and thinner. 
more energy in the form of heat will be 


needed to remove the last traces. Care- 
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0 LON G, 
ouD NECKTIE! 


GonE are the days when the back- 
slapping salesman who wore the flashy 
necktie and carried a bulging pocket- 
ful of cigars sold the most merchandise. 














Today, things are a lot different. The 
up-to-date purchasing agent isn’t 
swayed by personality, soft soap, and 
hot air. Sales flair gives way to facts. 
The laboratory report tells the pur- 
chaser what’s best to buy. 

















So, we at Diamond Crystal have equip- 
ped our representatives with up-to-the- 
minute scientific and technical facts 
about salt, clearly set forth in periodic 
bulletins. Today we’re proud to present 
our modern, well-informed sales orggni- 
zation to the salt buyers of Amefica. 
Our men are salt consultants armed 
with facts plus experience—as well as 
salesmen. Their knowledge and skill are 
at your disposal. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT I8! 


Why not invite a Diamond Crystal rep- 
resentative to talk to your Chemist, 
Food Technologist, or Processing Super- 
intendent? He can probably be of im- 
mediate help; or, if you should have a 
salt problem he cannot solve, he will 
promptly enlist the help of our Tech- 
nical Service Department. They will 
see that your question is answered sim- 
ply and completely, or even send a 
technical expert to your plant without 
the slightest obligation to you. 

If you’d like our representative to 
call, just write to Diamond Crystal Salt, 
Dept. A-9, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



































ful experiments have shown that a tem- 
perature about equal to that in a baking 
oven will ve necessary to remove the last 
traces of moisture. Because such high 
temperatures will decompose most or 
ganic matter, complete removal of all 
moisture from wheat or flour is not 
possible. For this reason the moisture 
determination is not absolute, but rela- 
tive and reliable results are obtained only 
by following carefully a fixed procedure. 
It is not practical to use whole wheat 
kernels for the moisture determination 
because the space through which the 
water molecules must pass from the cen- 
ter of the kernel to the surface is too 
large. This space is decreased and 
opportunity for moisture to escape from 
the greatly increased extent of surface 
is vastly increased. Five grams of 
ground wheat or flour is usually dried 
for the moisture determination. The 
sample is placed in a shallow dish so 
as to increase the top surface as well as 
decrease the depth of the sample. 


DRYING SAMPLES UNDER ATMOSPHERIC PRES- 
SURE AT HIGH TEMPERATURE 

In an air oven, the sample is exposed 
to the full pressure of the atmosphere 
which is slightly more than 14 lbs per 
square inch. This means that the vibra- 
tion of the water molecules must be in- 
creased to such an extent that they will 
not only have enough energy to escape 
from the surface on which they are ad- 
sorbed, but also to escape into the air 
Water 
boils when the vapor pressure some- 


in the face of this pressure. 


what exceeds the opposing air pressure. 
This occurs at sea level when the tem- 
perature of the water is near 212° F. 
This, then is the temperature needed 
for driving off the adsorbed water mole- 
cules. If a higher temperature is used, 
the process will be more rapid and for 
this reason air ovens are usually heated 
to 266° F. and the time needed for 
the determination is one hour. 

Because of the firmness of the ad- 
sorption of water molecules on the sur 
faces of the starch and protein material, 
Nelson 
and Hulet estimate that about 1% may 
be thus left, 
ing the water which came off and we'gh- 


some molecules do not escape. 
By condensing and freez- 


ing as ice, they were able to determine 
at what temperature serious decomposi- 
tion started. This was found to be 
about 320° F. and thus heating in the 
air oven at 266° F. is a safe procedure. 


DRYING AT LESS THAN ATMOSPILERIC 
PRESSURE 

Drying flour samples in the vacuum 
oven has the advantage that the escaping 
water molecules do not have to encoun- 
ter full air pressure and hence becaure 
of easier escape, a lower temperature can 
be used. It has also the advantage that 
oxidation is practically eliminated. The 
disadvantage is in the more expensive 
epuipment and energy needed to main- 
tain the vacuum. Therefore this method 
is less adapted to routine determina- 
tion but is more useful in special work 
or research where the time element is 
of less importance. 

The foregoing discussion shows that 
the percentages of moisture obtained will 
be influenced by the time of heating in 
the drying oven, by air pressure and by 
the temperature. Hence these condi- 
tions must be kept constant. There are 
also other factors which may influence 
the moisture determination results. 
all 


Because air contains water mole- 
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CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 


Superv 


PURE 


iston from 
SILK of 


the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 


Representatives in Canada, U.S. A.: 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


NCINNATI, O. 
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LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 

















Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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cules as vapor, it follows that samples 
may take up as well as lose moisture 
when weighed on the balance and when 
moved to and from the oven. For this 
reason the samples are handled so as to 
be exposed to “outside” air a minimum 
amount of time and when this time must 
be of some duration, the samples are 
kept in a desiccator in which air has 
had its moisture reduced by the pres- 
ence of a drying agent, usually strong 
sulfuric acid. All things considered, 
the moisture determination is remark- 
ably accurate, when carefully performed 
according to prescribed methods. 

There are several other methods for 
moisture. The Brown- 


Duvel method is especially adapted for 


determining 


determining the moisture in samples of 
whole wheat. The wheat is heated in a 
mineral oil at a temperature which trans- 
forms the adsorbed water into vapor 
and then this vapor is condensed and 
collected as liquid water in containers 
which read the per cent of moisture di- 
rect. ‘To obtain reliable results, the 
prescribed procedure must be carefully 
followed. 

For practical purposes, the Brown- 
Duvel tester is fast becoming obsolete 
in the grain trade because of the time 


factor. Laboratory tests have also 
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shown that it is far easier to make mis- 
takes in the operation of the Brown- 
Duvel apparatus than it is with a Tag- 


Heppenstall or steinliie moisture meter. 


. 

THE TAG-HEPPENSTALL METHOD 
The Tag-Heppenstall method  de- 
pends on variation in electrical resist- 
ance with changing moisture content of 
the grains, Since electrical conductivity 
is also influenced by mineral content of 
the grain and by pressure there are 
some objections to this method. The 
big advantage of the method is the speed 
Wheat is 
corrugated rolls held 


and simplicity of operations. 
passed between 
at a definite distance apart and the pres- 
sure on the wheat kernels is regulated 
by this means. The main feature of the 
test is that the moisture in each kernel 
influences the conductivity and hence the 
final result is an average from the many 
kernels, in the sample tested. For this 
reason the method is used when the 
moisture content must be known imme- 
diately and where the accuracy required 
is not as great as may be obtained by 
the oven drying methods. 


THE STEINLITE MOISTURE METER 


The Steinlite moisture meter operates 


on about the same principle as the Tag- 

















products are tremendous. 
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@ Small space and low 
headroom — requirements 
are extra advantages of 
the “ENTOLETER.” 
“ENTOLETERS” are 
made to handle 10, 25, 
0 and 75 barrels per 





The losses caused by insects injurious to stored grain and milled 
It is estimated that in the United States 
these losses represent about 5 percent of the total value of the products, 
or about $250,000,000 annually, and this does not take into considera- 
tion the reputations of the milling company, the flour broker, and the 
baker, which suffer when their well-established brands of products 
are damaged by the presence of insects. 


The 


This Proved Method 
Stops Infestation 


Insect invasions do not bother mills that 

e “ENTOLETERS.” 
conducted in milling plants over periods 
of many months prove that “ENTOLET- 
Control insures continuous destruc- 
tion of all forms of infestation in milled 
products. 


“ENTOLETERS” serve further as a means 
of blending flours, mixing ingredients and 
improving vitamin distribution in the en- 
richment of flour. 
tion of a uniform product of improved 
appearance and baking quality. 


“ENTOLETER?” operation is simple, con- 
tinuous and entirely mechanical. 
is involved. Moisture content remains un- 
changed. Gluten, starch cells and baking 
qualities are unharmed. 


Free report of “ENTOLETER?” tests will 
be sent on request. Entoleter Division, The 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
hour. Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






above is from a bulletin issued 
by the Dept. of Agriculture 


Independent tests 


They aid in the produc- 


No heat 
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CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 


Heppenstall meter. Its manufacturers 
claim a higher degree of accuracy is 
Both meters 
are calibrated against the official air 
and water oven method. 


obtained with their device. 


The advantage 
of either type of machine is, of course, 
the ease and speed of determining the 
moisture content of grain samples. 

Another electrical instrument used in 
moisture determinations operates on the 
dielectric or capacity principle. The re- 
sults obtained are also somewhat influ- 
enced by factors other than moisture. 
Several types of the instrument have 
appeared and have found limited use. 
The electrical methods have the advan- 
tage of quickness and simplicity in op- 
eration, but they lack the precision of 
the methods based on oven drying. 
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Epitor’s Note.—This is the second in 
a series of articles, “Cereal Chemistry for 
O perative Millers,” by Dr. C. O. Swanson 
of the Department of Milling Industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. Lr. 
Swanson is an authority in the field of 
cereal chemistry and has contributed much 
to the knowledge of that field. The third 
article in Dr. Swanson’s series will deal 
with “Significance of Moisture Determin- 


ations.” 


HANDLING BELT SHIPPERS, 
POLES AND PERCHES 


ELT shippers are employed in the 
B shipping and unshipping of belts 

to and from pulleys on line or 
countershafts. It is much safer and 
better practice to have loose pulleys or 
idlers, which make it 
ship and unship belts. 


unnecessary to 


A belt should always be unshipped 
by throwing it off the driving and not 
off the driven pulley. When shipping a 
belt connecting a countershaft with a 
line shaft the belt should first be put 
on the countershaft pulley and_ then 
thrown onto the main line pulley. 

If it is necessary for a workman to 
use a ladder while throwing a belt on 
a lineshaft pulley, workman 
should be at the foot of the ladder to 
steady it, or the ladder 
equipped with safety hooks to prevent 


another 
should be 


it swinging to one side. 
eration should never be undertaken while 
A third man at the 
controller can “inch” the shaft along 
until the belt has been put on. When 
a ladder is used it should be placed on 
the side of the pulley opposite the belt. 
This position facilitates operation and 


Such an op- 


the power is on. 


reduces the danger of the workman be- 
coming caught and drawn over the shaft. 

The use of a belt pole as a substitute 
for a mechanical shifter should be avoid- 
ed. While this practice is less danger- 
ous when applied to overhead belts than 
when applied to belts nearer the floor, 
nevertheless a rather serious hazard is 
unnecessarily encountered. As a safety 
measure mechanical shifters should be in- 
stalled and used. 

Where necessity compels the use of 
belt poles they should be used with cau- 
tion and be of sufficient size to enable 
workmen to grasp them securely. A 
2-inch diameter, or 11/2x2-inch cross sec- 
tion, is suggested. Poles should be 
smooth, and preferably of straight grain 
ash or hickory. The edges of rectangu- 
lar poles should be rounded. It is im- 
portant that the length of the pole be 
nearly equal to the distance of the shaft- 
ing from the floor, thus forcing the user 
to hold the pole at his side rather than 
in front of him. With a shorter pole 
there is a chance that the user may re- 


Reproduced from a pamphlet 
published by the National 
Safety Council, Inc. 


ceive a serious abdominal injury should 
the prong of the pole catch in the pulles 
and the pole be driven suddenly down- 
ward, The upper end of the pole should 
be@ equipped with a prong to guide the 
belt onto the pulley. 

Where loose pulleys or idlers are jot 
practicable, belt perches in the form of 
brackets, rollers or other devices should 
be used to keep the belts away from the 
shafts. A perch should be of. sufficient 
width so that the belt will not tend to 
creep onto the driving pulley. It «also 
should be substantially made and so de- 
signed that the shipping of a belt to 
and from it can be done safely. 
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The little boy who went to the store 
and forgot what it was that his mother 
had sent him for, grew up to be a 
legislator. 
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Profit to Farmers 





Wheat Testing in 
Canada Eliminates 
Inferior Varieties 


The Canadian crop testing plan, in 


operation since 1924, is “one outstanding 


example of extra-mural agricultural 
search,” the annual report of the Cana- 
Council 
council’s part in the scheme was to s 
sidize the plant breeders, plant path: 
gists and cereal chemists in the uni) 
sities of Alberta, Manitoba and > 
katchewan, and to organize the as-- 


l 


dian Research states. 


4 


ciate committees on grain research dd 
ficid crop diseases which co-ordin d 
the work. 
Under the 
wheat varieties produced or introduc 


Canadian testing plan, ! 


by plant breeders are tested at a Jarze 


number of places throughout the praiti 


provinces for disease resistance as We 
as yield, 


earliness and other field ch 


acters. The new varieties finally “re 
tested for their milling and baking 
qualities. 


The scope of the enterprise was ¢%- 
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tended in stages from its beginning in 
1924. The significance of all this work, 
the report says, lies in the progressive 
protection from disease losses afforded 
western Canada farmers as knowledge 
advances and the maintenance of high 
standards of industrial quality in the 
products. 

Under the Canadian plan, no varieties 
of grain or flax are admitted to the 
standard grades by the board of grain 
commissioners without the approval of 
the associate committee on grain re- 
search. 

Rust resistant varieties of wheat, an 
outcome of the program, have been a 
prime factor in insuring the bumper 
wheat crops of recent years, according 
to the report. 

“Answering the imperative demands 
of war, the associate committees on 
grain research and field crop diseases 
have largely swung over for the time 
being to war projects. For example, 
the entire group working under these 
committees at the University of Alberta 
have devoted themselves for more than 
a year to problems connected with the 
manufacture of rubber from wheat. 
This is not out of line with the peace- 
time program of the grain research 
committee, which has always empha- 
sized the industrial qualities of grain 
crops, and has aimed to broaden and 
diversify the scope of their utilization,” 
the report concludes. 
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TWO GENERAL MILLS PLANTS 
TO RECEIVE SAFETY AWARDS 
The Minneapolis mill and the Chicago 

cereal mill of General Mills, Inc., won 

third places in their respective divisions 
of the food section of the annual safety 
contest sponsored by the National Safety 

Council. oth plants were classified in 

The Ry- 

Krisp plant at Minneapolis of the Rals- 


Group A of their divisions. 


ton-Purina Co, won first place in Group 
B of its division, tying with three other 
plants with a perfect score. 

There were 187 food processing plants 
that completed the 1942-43 contest, the 
safety council reports. The average fre- 
quency rate for all participants was 
16.89. 

Frequency rate for the Minneapolis 
mill of General Mills, Inec., was 6.17, 
compared with 16.46 for Group A av- 
erage. The Chicago cereal mill reported 
a frequency rate of .95. The average 
frequency rate for all plants in its divi- 
sion was 6.81. 

Small plants, on the whole, had the 
highest accident frequency rates, the con- 
test sponsors reported. ‘Twelve plants 
went through the contest period without 
a reportable injury. 

First place winners will receive a 
trophy and second and third place win- 
ners will receive certificates. Awards 
will be made at the Safety Congress in 
Chicago, Oct. 5-7. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS REVIEW PUBLISHED 

The annual review of the engineering 
progress of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has 
heen published by that company. It is 
somewhat smaller—64 pages, in contrast 
to last year’s 104 pages—but “is as com- 
plete as ever,” Walter Geist, president 
of the organization, states. The re- 
duced number of pages was accomplished 
by condensing the text and reducing the 
Size of the illustrations. Texrope drives 
are featured in the milling machinery 
Section of the book. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Joint Industrial Council Reports 


ANY significant and interesting 
M agreements that affect employer- 
: employee relations in the British 
flour milling industry are contained in 
the twenty-fourth annual report of the 
National Joint Industrial Council cover- 
ing the year 1942-43. The council, which 
deals with all matters concerning wages 
and conditions of work in the flour mill- 
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Industrial Agreements in British Mills 


on Negotiations Between Empoyer-Employee Groups in 1942 


ing industry, reported on (1) wage in- 
creases, (2) wage differentials between 
men and women workers, (3) subsist- 
ence allowances, (4) unemployment in- 
surance for part-time workers, (5) civil 
allowance to men in the services. The 
report was presented by C. H. Rogers, 
retiring chairman of the council. 

Three wage agreements have been con- 


cluded during the year—one in respect 
of mill operatives and the other two 
relating to road transport workers. The 
mill operatives were given an increase 
in wages of 3s (72c) per week to adult 
male operatives and to women of 20 
years of age and over, and 2s (48c) per 
week to youths and girls under the age 


of 20 years. For the first time in the 





Sublette, Ashley, and a long line of 
adventurous trappers, including Kit 
Carson and Jim Bridger, roamed the 


entire range of the Rocky Mountains 


after year. 


in the early century, and pointed the 


way over the Great 


hordes of settlers that followed. 


The Mountain Man was proud to be 
known as a “white injun.” 


himself to withstand the rigors of cli- 


Divide and 
through the Indian country to the 


He trained 





mate, drought and famine, and proved 
that he could “take it” with any man 


alive by keeping at his trapping year 


SWISS SILK is a “white injun” too. 
It has been taking the punishment of 
rigorous production schedules for over 
a century and has maintained its posi- 
tion continually, as the best bolting 


cloth money can buy. 
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24 years the council has been in exist- 
ence, the two sides were unable to reach 
an agreement. The stumbling block 
was the small sum of 6d (12c) in con- 


° nection with the increased adult re- 
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muneration. The employers’ representa- 
tives offered a maximum of 2s 6d (6c) 
while the workpeople’s representatives 
stood out for a minimum of 3s (72¢), 
with the result that an arbitrator had 
to be called in. His award has rather 
upset the principle previously followed 
of paying two thirds of the adult male 
rate to women employed on work nor- 
mally performed by men in cases where 
three women are required to do the 
work of two men. This, says Mr. Rog- 
ers, is a reminder to the industry of 
the desirability of reaching agreement 
between themselves without having to 
seek outside assistance to settle disputes 
for them. 

The other two agreements made, 
namely, to road transport workers em- 
ployed in the flour milling industry, were 
as follows: increases to drivers of 2s 6d 
(60c), 3s (72c) and 38s 6d (84c) in 
grade 1, 2 and 3 towns, respectively, 
and an increase of 3s (72c) a week to 
mates of all grades. The subsistence al- 
lowance was at the same time increased 
to 7s ($1.68) to 9s ($2.16) a day, the 
increase to become effective from Nov. 
23 last. The second agreement grinted 
an increase to road transport workers of 
3s (72c) per week in respect to all 
services normally performed by trans- 
port workers in the industry, to operate 
from April 18 last. This latter increase 
was given in response to a demand for 
some extra remuneration in respec! to 
long and awkward carries. 


MAN-POWER AND WOMAN-POWER 


The report states that the man-power 
position in the flour milling industry 
is now very acute as very few fit young 
men of military age are left in it. 
These are subject to varying periods 
of deferment which tend to get shorter 
and to be made “final.” Continuing the 
report says: ‘Io add to our worries a 
new order has recently been issued by 
the government requiring all electrical 
and mechanical engineers who are over 
20 and below 46 years of age to reyister. 
We have been informed by the ministry 
that the new order does not imply that 
the men affected are likely to be culled 
up shortly, and that the registration does 
not affect current periods of deferment. 
In addition, before it is decided to with- 
draw any of these skilled men from the 
industry the ministry will pay full re- 
gard to the work on which they are en- 
gaged, in consultation with the employer 
and any interested government de)uart- 
ment. This assurance is welcome, as 
the shortage of skilled mechanics in the 
industry is now so acute that it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that machin- 
ery is kept in a sufficiently sound state 
of repair to insure the maintenance of 
full production.” 

“The Man Power Division of the \lin- 
istry of Food is becoming very much 
concerned at the position. Owiny to 
the increased demands for men to s«rve 
in H.M. Forces, it was obvious that the 
industry must employ more wome: to 
enable it to maintain output at the re- 
quired level. Difficulties have been en- 
countered in this sphere also, becuse 
of the calling up of young wome in 
certain age groups to serve in the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Services, and the transfer 
to other empioyment of certain mobile 
women who are governed by the Regis- 
tration for Employment Order. The 
position of women in the industry 10‘ 
appears to be clarified, however, «nd 
with the exceptions of the classes already 
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mentioned, the remainder of the women 
in our employ are permitted to remain 
with us for the present, and I hope that 
this will be allowed to continue by the 
Ministry of Labor. The difficulty at the 
moment is not so much to retain the 
women whom we already have, but to 
obtain fresh labor. There is only a 
yery limited supply available, and firms 
who are lucky enough to obtain any 
women from the employment exchanges 
must consider themselves very fortu- 
nate.” 

A difficulty arose over the unemploy- 
ment insurance of the considerable num- 
ber of part-time women at present em- 
ployed in the flour milling industry, but 
the government was approached and 
the general rule in regard to unemploy- 
ment insurance was amended to suit the 
case, aS has been done in other indus- 
tries in 
workers. 


respect to these part-time 


CIVIL ALLOWANCES TO MEN IN TIE 
ARMED FORCES 


The report surveys the work done in 
this connection as follows: 

“When the last general increase in 
service pay was granted to men serving 
in H,.M. Forces, a number of firms were 
uncertain of the action they should take 
in regard to the allowances that they 
should make to their men who are af- 
fected. When the council first issued its 
recommendations to firms in 1941, they 
were aware that a number of individual 
firms had their own private schemes in 
respect of their employees who were 
mobilized early in the war. It was our 
desire that these individual scheme;, 
which were working satisfactorily, should 
not be interfered with, and for this 
reason the recommendations of the coun- 
cil were mainly intended for the guid- 
ance of those firms who wished to make 
allowances to their former employees 
but who needed advice as to the scale 
on which the allowances should be based. 

“It was recommended, therefore, that 
certain payments should be made to sin- 
gle men and married men, and that the 
children’s allowances payable to mem- 
bers of H.M. Forces shall not be taken 
into account in calculating the amount 
payable by the employer. It was also 
agreed that any increases in service 
pay which a man receives after enlist- 
ing, either by way of general all-round 
increases in pay, or by additional re- 
muneration granted in respect of pro- 
ficiency or promotion, should not affect 
the allowance that he is receiving from 
the firm. These allowances have the ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Food and the 
payments so made rank as a chargeable 
expense for the purposes of the Re- 
muneration Agreement with the millers. 

Other matters dealt with by the coun- 
cil during the year included the ques- 
tion of dust explosions in flour mills, 
due to enemy action. A working party, 
representative of the flour milling in- 
dustry, the Ministry of Food and the 
Ministry of Home Security was set up 
some time ago to consider the problem 
and it has prepared a leaflet on the 
“Methods of reducing fire risks in flour 
mills and similar places.” The recom- 
mendations in this leaflet are compulsory 
OM certin vital mills. 

In his concluding remarks on the work 
of the council, the chairman says: “It 
is an honor and a responsibility to be 
chairman of a joint body such as this 
with so long and fruitful a history of 
00d work done by joint endeavor. We 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


all have our points of view—members 
of committees, if they are live members, 
must have—but we work as a team and 
I think we have learned quite well so 
to do. My ideal is a form of feudalism: 
it may not be everybody’s ideal, and, 
of course, things have changed a lot 
recently, but the employer and his em- 
ployees formed a unit, or sort of sub- 


of both should be to the firm. Increase 
of responsibility is the opportunity for 
increased service, not for gain. It is not 
good for us to be too pleased with our- 
selves. We are proud of our record- 
that is right—but to be proud of our- 
selves leads nowhere. Let us do our 
best and even then say ‘we are unprofit- 


” 


able servants.’ 
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which have volunteered, and that wom- 
en from 45 to 50 years of age may be 
required to register for both full- and 
part-time work. 
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Saskatchewan country millers indicate 
that the announcement in parliament of 
an increase to 100 bus in the amount of 


family, and it was the duty of the em- ¥ ¥ wheat per farm which may be ground as 
ployer to look after the interests of his Nore.—Since this report was issued grist is satisfactory to them. The old 
workpeople just as it was the job of the government decreed that no 40-bu allowance was too small and gave 
the workpeople to look after the inter- more women shall be drafted into the rise to strong protests from the Sas- 


ests of the employer. The first loyalty 


auxiliary fighting services, except those 


katchewan Flour Millers Association. 





BETTER PROTECTION 





With each new United Nations’ victory placing 
record-smashing demands on our food supply, every 
single pound of available foodstuff must be pro- 
tected from insect infestation. Only proper fumigation 
provides such protection—and today, proper fumiga- 
tion means Methyl! Bromide. 


Developed by The Dow Chemical Company, this su- 
perior fumigant is helping warehousemen the country 
over to win the fight against invading insects. These 
men, experts in food storage, know Methyl Bromide 
is the penetrating fumigation material. Released in 
large or small warehouses, it quickly finds its way 
into the very center of every bin, bag or carton—it 


METHYL BROMIDE 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 














reaches the heart of the trouble—killing all insects in 
all stages of development. When the job is done, 
Methyl Bromide vents rapidly, permits stock and 
buildings to be returned quickly to normal routines. 





Equally effective methods of fumigation in chamber, 
tarpaulin and boxcar operations take advantage of 
Methyl! Bromide’s outstanding properties. For techni- 
cal data write to Dow. 


Additional information on the use of Methyl Bromide 
is available in the new special insert “Fumigation 
with Methyl Bromide” published for the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Circular No. 390. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Some Characteristies of Middlings 
Milling 60 Years Ago 


HERE are 


may lead to a variation in the 


many causes” which 


proportion of middlings made in 
milling. This difference may be caused 
by changes in the feed on the mill, by 
the variable quality of the wheat, or by 
the variable qualities of those who run 
the mill. 


changes and hence the proportion of 


As the character of the wheat 


middlings, the quality. and general form 


thereof also change. ‘This same result 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


* 


about 


may be brought through the 
changes in the running of the mill when 
the wheat is uniform. The quality of 
the middlings is estimated, from a mill- 
ing mechanical standpoint, by the facility 
with which they may be purified. The 
middlings which are most readily puri- 
fied are those which are free from flour; 
those which are made from breaking, 
not mashing the wheat, they being sharp 


and angular in form rather than flat 


By Louis H. Gibson 


and compressed. It is desirable that a 
granule of middlings should not have 
an excess of length in proportion to its 
thickness. The nearer the form approx- 
imates that of a cube the better, though 
it would be absurd to expect exactness 
in this respect. On the other hand, it 
is absurd to make long, stringy, or thin, 
flat middlings. Good middlings are 
made by breaking the wheat, but not 


by rasping and mashing. 





FLOUR AND BREAD 
ENRICHMENT 
WITH PURE VITAMINS 





5S a result of the investigations 

of the research chemist, the 

pure vitamins themselves are avail- 

able as an economical means of flour 
and bread enrichment. 


In addition to economy, however, 
these pure substances possess numer- 


ous other advantages: 


on the final product. 


Using these pure products there is 
no question as to the amount intro- 
duced, since it is not subject to the 


unavoidable experimental errors re- 


danger of under — or over 


other sources. 


sulting from the assay required for 


In consequence the 
enrich- 





ment is avoided. 


They are non-hygroscopic and free- 


flowing and consequently easy to 


incorporate. 


Conforming to U.S. Pharmacopoeia 
standards, these pure vitamins are 
of unvarying composition. 

They contain no extraneous sub- 


stances which might vary in amount 
with consequent unforeseen effects 


Chas. 





MANUFACTURING 


For flour and bread 


termed Vitamin G). 


enrichment 


Pfizer & Co. offer Thiamine 
Hydrochloride U.S.P. (Vitamin B:) 
and Riboflavin (Vitamin Bz, formerly 


Our products 


are milled to fine powders of uniform 
size, which facilitates thorough mix- 
ing, and are not removed by subse- 
quent sifting operations. 
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Millstone middlings from slow, high 
grinding are more readily purified than 
roller middlings. The reason for this 
is to be accounted for by the question 
of form. Stone middlings are more 
nearly square, or rather their dimensions 
are approximately the same in all direc- 
tions. They are spoken of by millers as 
being “nice and round.” The tendency 
of roller middlings is just the other way; 
that is, to being oblong or long, rather 
than round, this form being sugvested 
by the direction of the corruy:itions, 
which is lengthwise of the roll. In the 
millstone middlings there is a simaller 
proportion which has particles of bran 
adhering to them. <A handful of such 
middlings, as they come from the dust- 
ing reel, would look browner and more 
specky than the same middlings of the 
roller mill. In the case of the former 
the particles of bran would almost en- 
tirely disappear after being treated by 
the purifiers. With the roller mic«lings 
While thi are 


much brighter in color before going to 


this is not the case. 


the purifiers, there is a larger proj ortion 
of granules which have adhering par- 
ticles of bran. 
for this. 


There are two reasons 
One is in the nature «of the 
reduction, and the other in the diff«-rence 
in size and proportion of large mid- 
dlings. 

As to the nature of the reduction 
making the difference, it is apparent! that 
the rolls break a great deal of the 
wheat in a way to make the brain ad- 
hering middlings mentioned. \ gain, 
pieces of the outside of the wheat are 
often chipped out by the corrug: tions. 
As to the size and proportion of large 
middlings, which are the class tha! have 
the bran adhering to them, it is ap- 
parent that such proportion is much 
larger in roller mills than in the old 
millstone mills; that is, by the former 
method, there is a much smaller pro- 
portion of fine middlings than ly the 
latter, and, at the same time, there are 
larger middlings made by the former 
method than by the latter. 

The presence of these large and bran- 
ny middlings makes the process of puri- 
fication a more elaborate and extensive 
It invites a larger 
number of operations and demands the 


one than formerly. 


elaborate system of sizings and reputi- 
fications which is necessary to bring 
In this way 
the introduction of the corrugated rolls 
created a demand for a larger number 
It is by the latter that 
the middlings of the class referred to 
may be purified. 


about the proper results. 


of smooth rolls. 


By a system of grad- 
ual reduction the smooth rolls break 
the middlings from the bran in © way 
to render the latter separable froin the 
The bran remai's 4p- 
proximately intact—that is, without be- 


good material. 


ing broken—while the middlings «re de- 
tached and broken therefrom. 

To return again to the question of 
form. The objectionable qualiti:- até 
brought about, more often than «ther- 
wise, by overgrinding, either by -rind- 
ing with too heavy a feed or by rind- 
If there is any ‘iffer- 
ence, the former is the worst. nder 


ing too close. 
g 


such conditions, the middlings are sure 
Overgrinding 


to be soft and clammy. 
it. bad 


at any one reduction carries 
effect through the mill. For in-'ances 
if the grinding capacity on the second 
break is cramped, the capacity to make 
good middlings on the third, fourt!) and 


fifth breaks, no matter how amp their 


grinding capacity may be, will be 
cramped. The same principle app''®s to 
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SPEED! CAPACITY! 





HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 





“NIAGARA — 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED FoR 
FLOUR AND FEED 
REDRESSING—— 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Ms. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


44 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
















































CENTRAL BAG & Buriar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Book 


«FREE » 


Yes ...a Reference Book and Catalog all in one 

. that’s the New SEEDBURO catalog. It con- 
tains instructions on “How To Grade Grain” adapt- 
ed from the U.S.D.A. official instructions. They are 
brief and easy to follow .. . written in everyday 
language. It contains much other information valu- 
able for Reference. 


325 USEFUL ITEMS 


This New Catalog lists and describes over three 
hundred twenty-five items. It contains not only 
seed and grain testing equipment, but a host of sup- 
plies and accessories used in elevators, flour mills, 
seed houses, food dehydrating plants, etc. 


The Seedburo Reference Book and Catalog is use- 
ful . . . and helpful . . . the year around. Write 
for it NOW. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for Moisture Testers, Triers, Scales, 
Sieves, Sample Pans, Germinators and All Grain Testing 
Equipment. 





FOUNbED 1912 
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Reference 











630 Brooks Building 


Chicago, Ill. 








THE LOGICAL FIRST PLACE TO PUT 
the bee on Ben Bug is your Grain 


Stop him here and you will save lots of possible 
trouble later on. Today your wheat is much too 
valuable for you to neglect adequate control 
measures. 


IN SHALLOW BINS... 


CHLORPICRIN—CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 








iu ; 
NO ADMITTANCE 


you can slaughter Ben and his friends by hosing ¥ ws you! 


or sprinkling grain surface with 


The LARVACIDE in this Mix sinks into the grain mass, to become a gas that kils 


Ben, together with the larvae and egglife with grain kernels. 
CORN, in good shape, only $2.60-2.75 per thousand bushels. 
bit higher. 


WHEN GRAIN CAN BE TURNED .. 


This treatment costs for 
For WHEAT, just a 


. treat it with straight LARVACIDE. 


Treat infested grain arriving or in turning and treat empty bins to keep away from 
COST? Cheapest anti-pest insurance on record, we believe ... 
ONLY $1.50-1.70 per thousand bushels, in closed concrete bins. 


bin infestation. 






And Here’s More Good News 
MACHINERY TREATMENT 


without exposing operators to fumes 





Treatment in Large Mills 


folder tells all about it. Mailed on request. Write right now! 





















































Dispenser Bottles, each in safety can, 
wooden case. Stocked in principal cities, 


Established 1816 





OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 


Machinery Treatment in Small Mills . . . Spot 
. . . handled in a 
few minutes with the LARVACIDE semi- 
automatic FUMALEG SYSTEM. Special 


Lharwaaicls 


LARVACIDE is a tear gas fumigant, better than 99% 
pure Chlorpicrin, with a record of more than 18 years 
success. Comes in cylinders 25-180 Ibs., and handy 1 Ib. 
6 and 12 to 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


117 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 


DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 


of DIABLEND today. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Malted Wheat Flour 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 
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smooth roll reductions. A bad second 
reduction affects every subsequent re- 
duction. 

Fifth reduction middlings were men- 
tioned before, but it is pertinent to men- 
tion them again in this connection. ‘The 
idea which was in mind at that time 
was that the reduction in bulk of puri- 
fied middlings consequent upon. their 
being left out or purified by a separate 
system, would not be so large as might 
be at first supposed. The fact of their 
being run in with the unpurified mid- 
dlings would imply that they would be 
more difficult to clean, and, consequently, 
there would be a large bulk of rejected 
stock which could not be cleaned, and 
a large amount of material going into 
the tailings. Thus the result in purified 
middlings would not be proporticnally 
as large, when compared with the orig- 
inal bulk of unpurified stock wit the 
fifth reduction middlings in it, is it 
would be if this latter material were left 
out. In the latter event—where these 
middlings are purified by themselves- 
the middlings from the other breaks 
would be much cleaner before going to 
the other machines, and, for this reason, 
there would be less offal and waste in 
purifying them, and consequentl) not 
so large a difference in bulk between 
the purified and unpurified stock. 

The same idea will apply to the flour. 
The middlings could not be purified so 
well with the fifth break stock in them, 
and when it came to reducing the mid- 
dlings after they had left the machines 
and separating the stock on the bolts, 
a much larger amount of material would 
have to be rejected, than if the mid- 
dlings were cleaner. Consequently the 
difference in the amount of flour inade 
will not be greatly changed by running 
out the stock in question. 

In speaking of the purification of 
middlings, nothing has been said of the 
special disposition of the  middlings 
from the different breaks. The infer- 
ence might fairly be drawn that all were 
thrown together, and, in so far as it 
would not influence the matter of puri- 
fication, such a course is desirable on 
account of the expense and lack of 
complication. In a mill of ordinary size, 
or even quite large—say a_ thousand 
barrels—divisions according to the vari- 
ous characteristics make the devices of 
purification so numerous and \ ried, 
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leave so little work for each division 
to do, that there is as much danger of 
poor work from this source as there is 
by running stocks of approximately uni- 
form character together. As a matter 
of theory, the amount of stock which 
a system of purification has to handle 
does not influence one way or another 
the number of purifiers in a system 
required to do the work. 

For example, there should be the same 
number of classifications of stock in a 
small mill that there are in a large one, 
and as the different kinds of middlings 
would require distinct handlings—re- 
quire separate systems of machines— 
this would complicate matters to such 
an extent that the system of purification 
would be by far the largest and most 
expensive part of the mill, both as to 
the first cost and the expense of manip- 
ulation. Furthermore, such a_ large 
number of divisions would run the stock 
so thin and in such small streams that 
it would be hardly possible to do good 
work with machines of even the smallest 
size. 

In speaking of the different qualities 
of middlings as above, there was in 
mind those made by the various breaks. 
There have been mills built where there 
was a separate system of purification 
for each break, but there are very few 
millers who can think of using such a 
system; and, for many reasons, of which 
a few have been mentioned, this will 
never be a popular method. The mid- 
dings which tail over a No. 9 cloth 
from the first break on winter wheat 
are bright and in good shape for puri- 
fication, excepting that they are a little 
long rather than round or square. Those 
from the second break are in_ better 
condition in this respect, and are easily 
purified, but the third and fourth breaks, 
as everyone knows, are the best in the 
mill. The fifth break middlings should 
not be handled with the middlings from 
the other breaks. They are small, and 
should have a system of machines of 
their own, though it need not be elab- 
orate or complicated, and from this sys- 
tem there cannot be a large proportion 
of middlings taken which are good 
enough for patent flour of the best 
quality. 

The system of returning from one reel 
or purifier back to a reel or purifier 
from which stock originally came, is 
one which does not meet with favor in 
modern milling. It is against the best 
ideas of separation, but is tolerated in 
some good mills in connection with the 
purifiers, and its effect is not regarded 
as the same as it would be in the case 
of the softer products of the reels. It 
is done for the purpose of stocking the 
machines; that is, giving them enough 
material to cover the sieve. 

In the system described this is not 
necessary, except, perhaps in the case 
of the first machine separation. The 
machines which follow can be stocked 
by throwing a portion of the cut-off 
from the second machine of each series 
'o the next series of machines. 

To accomplish this result with the air 
purifiers or aspirators, elevators are 
sometimes used to throw from one series 
*f machines to another, thus taking re- 
quired portions of clean stock and throw- 
ing it to the next machine for the pur- 
Pee of giving it a sufficient volume of 
stock to cover the sieve. This may be 
“complished in a less satisfactory way 
by clothing the tail of the second ma- 

of each series finer than the mid- 
that are intended to pass through 








it, and elevating them to the first ma- 
chine of the next series. 
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MORE OFFICES FOR DOW 


New York, N. Y.—The increased num- 
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chemical circles and a Dow veteran of 
26 years’ service. Mr. Dorland, how- 
ever, not being desirous of taking over 
the heavy responsibilities of opening ad- 
ditional offices, requested that an eastern 
sales manager be appointed, although 
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with the company. Mr. Koch has been 
assistant manager of the New York 
sales office for 15 years. 

Announcements will be made in the 
near future on the opening dates of 


ber of users of Dow products has neces- 


willing to remain as manager of the 


new offices in Boston and Philadelphia. 
It is expected that sales offices will be 


sitated the opening of additional Dow New York office. located in other important cities at a 
Chemical Co, offices in the eastern area The officials of Dow have, therefore, later date. Alexander Leith, Jr., will 
for the purpose of making available ade- appointed Clayton S. Shoemaker as east- be manager of the Philadelphia office 


quate personnel and contacts for the ern sales manager 


trade. The company has maintained 
offices in New York for several years 
which have been under the management 
of Ralph E. Dorland, widely known in 





1. IMMEDIATE, EFFECTIVE INSECT CONTROL is obtained by the 
direct application of Liquid HCN to every important piece of 
milling equipment at one time. Permanent piping such as that 
shown, is used to distribute this powerful, yet economical, fumi- 
gant. 





LIQUID HCN 


Provides Maximum Kill, 
Minimum Cost 
For Mill Fumigation 





Koch as assistant eastern sales manager. 
Mr. Shoemaker has been associated with 
Dow for a number of years and has oc- 
cupied various sales executive positions 














4. AS A SAFETY PRECAUTION, a special red lock which covers 
the knob is put on the door before fumigation begins and signs 
are tacked up around the mill to give warning. In less than 24 
hours Liquid HCN gives complete insect control in all stages of 
the life cycles. 


Unusual effectiveness, quick results, simplicity of application, 
safety to products and equipment, minimum cost . . . these are 
the reasons why Liquid HCN has been the standard mill fumi- 
gant for many years. Complete fumigation under al/ conditions 
and in all types of mills and warehouses is assured with Liquid 
HCN, thus saving valuable time and giving real economy in use. 

Reduce loss and keep infestation under control in your mill by 
periodic fumigation with Liquid HCN. We will be glad to 
recommend an experienced Industrial Fumigation Engineer in 
your locality. There is no obligation. 


and Frederick <A. and Alfred A. Lawrence of the Boston 


office. Both Mr. Shoemaker and Mr. 
Koch, however, will make their head- 
quarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


——_ 
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2. WHERE PERMANENT PIPING IS NOT INSTALLED, lengths of 
rubber hose with T-connections and nozzles are laid every few 
feet throughout the mill. Either permanent piping or rubber hose 
definitely insures that the fumigant is evenly distributed and that 
all possible piaces of infestation are reached. 


3. A FINAL TOUR OF INSPECTION is made by Fumigation Engi- 
neers before starting the fumigation. Only a minimum amount of 
sealing or other special preparation is required for efficient fumi- 
gation with Liquid HCN. Although deadly to insects and rodents, 
Liquid HCN is perfectly harmless to your products and equip- 
ment. 





5. A GUARD KEEPS ONLOOKERS AWAY during fumigation as a 
further safety measure. Liquid HCN can be used with “clean-up” 
in doses of 8 oz. per 1000 cu. feet, or without “clean-up” in doses 
only about 50% greater (an important labor-saving factor). Get 
full information on this effective method of insect control. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON FUMIGATION FOR 
INSECT AND PEST CONTROL WRITE FOR FREE MANUAL 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. - KANSAS CITY 6, MO. + AZUSA, CALIF. 


DON’T WAIT - FUMIGATE! 
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SAFE STORAGE OF GRAIN 


By Richard T. Cotton 


Senior Entomologist, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Qua rantine 


VIDENCE has shown that grain 


can be stored with safety for 


long periods if it can be kept dry mal life processes. 
or cool. In some sections of the country 
it is relatively simple to fulfill both con- 
ditions and there is little loss from in- 
sect attack, 

The insect pests of stored grain are 


breeding in it. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


dependent on their food supply for the 
moisture required to carry on their nor- 
If the moisture con- 
tent of grain is high, it is favorable to a 
rapid increase in the numbers of insects 
If, on the other hand, the 
moisture content of the grain is low, the 
water required for carrying on the vital 


life processes can be obtained only by 


breaking down the food reserves of 


the body. Loss of weight results from 
this consumption of the reserve body 
tissues, and the insects eventually die. 
The water requirements naturally dif- 
fer with each species of insect, and some 
are able to subsist on drier grain than 
others. The common insect pests of 
stored grain cannot breed in grain hav- 
ing moisture content lower than 9%, and 
adults of the lesser grain borer, the rice 
weevil, and the granary weevil soon die 
in such grain. Some of the adult “bran 


bugs” are able to survive for long pe- 
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COLUMBIA 


FLOUR BLEND 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 


A quality-conscious public is insisting on the best in foods. 
That's why you need the protection that comes with using 
Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda in your prepared flours. 
Columbia's controlled methods guarantee a uniformly high 
quality—a standard of excellence that can be depended upon 
to help you maintain the reputation and acceptance you have 
built for your products. Be sure to order the perfect blending 
Bicarbonate of Soda—Columbia. It’s free-flowing, non-caking. 


COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
A specially prepared, uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium Bi- 
carbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. Free-flowing prop- 
erties and freedom from caking make it most suitable as an 


ingredient in self-rising flours. Supplied to meet a variety of 


sieve specifications. 


COLUMBIA 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA BRIQUETTES 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
MODIFIED SODAS 











SODIUM BICARBONATE 
CAUSTIC ASH - 


PHOSFLAKE 





COLUMBIA U.S.P. BICARBONATE OF SODA—A pure, 
clean grade of Sodium Bicarbonate meeting or surpassing 
US.P. specifications in every respect. Noted for its purity, 
Prepared in both 


whiteness and uniform particle size. 
powdered and granular form. 


PITTS BURGH 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH (19), PA. 


CINCINNATI + PITTSBURGH + PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK * ST. LOUIS * CLEVELAND + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 


CHEMICALS 


SILENE EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) 
CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
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riods in dry wheat, but do little damag 
if the grain is free from dockage, bhecays, 
the immature stages are unable to feed 
on whole grains. 

The importance of storing grain in 
dry condition is easily apparent. |, 
some sections of the country, as the Pa 
cific Northwest, wheat is often harveste; 
with a moisture content of 8 or 9% 
Such grain is ideal for storage. 11: other 
sections and during wet seasons wheat 
may have a moisture content as high as 
15% at harvest time, and corn is ofter 
f the 
corn belt with a moisture content vreat 
er than 21%. 


If excess moisture is present in farm- 


harvested in the northern part 


stored grain it is desirable to employ 
Methods 


used to accomplish this include j:atural 


some method of removing it. 


ventilation, forced ventilation, artificial 
drying, and moving or turning — Th 


selection of the proper method to 


7 
any situation will depend on the f:cilities 
available, the weather conditions, «nd the 
type of grain involved. 

The artificial drying of grain heat 
not only renders it unfavorable for the 
development of insects but kills those 
already in it. A temperature of 110 
F. for 10 minutes is fatal to all grain 
infesting insects actually exposed to it: 
however, as the grain in which ‘he in- 
sects are living affords a certain smount 
of protection, the air temperature ir 
the drier should be higher or the period 
of exposure longer. Grain driers of vari 
ous kinds and types are on the market, 
but most of them are similar in prin 
ciple, in that warm air is forced t)irough 


layers of grain. Provision is also made 


for cooling the grain afterwards by 
forcing cool air in through the grain 
The insect pests of stored grain ar 


mostly of subtropical origin and co not 


hibernate. In their native habita!s they 


have never had to adapt themselves t 
low temperatures, consequently have de 
veloped no great resistance to coll 
However, they are rarely exposed to ex 
tremes of low temperatures, as grain il 
storage is a poor conductor of heat. It 
both absorbs and gives off heat slowly, 
usually remaining all winter above the 
freezing point of water. 

The rice weevil is dormant at temper 
tures of 45° F. or lower, and the gran- 
ary weevil at 35° or lower. If the ten 
perature of grain infested with these 
weevils can be kept below 35° tiese in 
sects will eventually die. As they ar 
not insects that hibernate, their lite pro¢ 
esses are not sufficiently retarded }y lov 
temperatures to allow the food reserves 
of their bodies to carry them threugh a! 
extended period of dormancy; therefore 
they die from starvation in a compare 
A few of the insect 


pests of stored grain, for exani le the 


tively short time. 


cadelle, do hibernate and are pable 
of surviving exposure to low temper 
tures for long periods. 

Active breeding of grain-infes' 1g i 
sects does not occur unless the te per 
ture of the grain is above 70°. nd it 
the northern half of the Unite« —_ 
the maintenance of low temperatures |! 


. . . Seti 
stored grain is an available and cect’ 
losses. farm 


method of preventing 


stored grain in good condition wiil ust 


ally cool down in winter in the nerther! 


: P tivity 
states to a point where insect etivit 
ceases and the insulating properties ° 
the grain itself will keep it coo! ter 
e vear 


considerable part of the rest of t 


. . . > in 
In terminal elevators grain 1s ¢ voled 1 
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winter weather by transferring it from 


one bin to another, dropping it through 
the cold air, or running it over a series of 
baffles during the turning process. 

At times stored grain suffers consider- 
able damage from heating, or “bin burn,” 
which may be attributed in part to in- 
sect activity. The body temperature of 
insects normally follows closely that of 
their environment, but when they are 
active their temperature rises. 
duction of both heat and moisture is an 
end product of respiration or oxidation 
of the body tissues of the insects, and 
when large numbers of these 
cluster in bins of grain the excess heat 
and moisture produced by them are ab- 
sorbed by the surrounding grain, and 
“hot spots” are produced, 
in temperature and moisture content of 
the surrounding grain causes a corre- 
sponding increase in the rate of respira- 
tion of the grain itself. The biological 
oxidation of the carbohydrates of the 
wheat kernels involved in the process of 
respiration produces added moisture and 
heat, consequently the accumulated effect 
may result in very high temperatures in 
the grain, causing serious bin burn. 


The pro- 


insects 


This increase 


By causing the grain to heat, insects 
are able to create a favorable environ- 
ment during the cold winter months, so 
that their activities are not slowed down 
by the cold and they can continue breed- 
ing normally throughout the year. In 
terminal elevators, where facilities for 
handling the grain are available, such 
conditions can usually be prevented by 
transferring the grain, thus breaking up 
the insect colonies and lowering the tem- 
perature of the grain. Fumigation is 
the treatment usually resorted to for 
farm-stored grain that is heating. Kill- 
ing the insects usually results in a return 
of the grain to normal temperature. 

When other methods of treating grain 
to control insects are ineffective or can- 
not be employed, fumigation must be 
resorted to. Calcium cyanide, chloropic- 
tin, methyl bromide, carbon disulfide, and 
various combinations of carbon tetra- 
chloride with carbon disulfide, ethylene 
dichloride, or chloropicrin are all used 
successfully for the fumigation of farm-, 
warehouse- or elevator-stored grain. 
Many special devices for the efficient 
application of these fumigants have been 
devised and are in use for the treat- 
ment of grain under different conditions 
of storage. Full details regarding the 
use of any of these products can be ob- 
tained by applying to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

The control of insects in the thousands 
of flour mills and cereal food processing 
plants is no simple job. To produce a 
inished product free from insects and to 
protect it during transit and later in 
storage in warehouses and stores is in- 
deed a problem. Insect infestations in 
mills, factories and warehouses are pre- 
‘ented, eradicated or held at a minimum 
by thorough sanitation or good house- 
keeping methods, by the use of sprays, 
and occasionally by heat sterilization or 
by fumigating the entire premises with 
hydrocyanie acid, methyl bromide, chloro- 


Picrin, or other toxic gas. In modern 


mills each individual piece of machinery 
may be piped with copper tubing leading 
‘0 @ manifold outside the building, from 
which point a supply of deadly gas can 
be Pumped whenever insects become nu- 
merous enough to warrant the treatment. 

As a final precaution, finely ground 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


milled cereals, such as patent flour, are 
sifted through silk cloth so fine that 
even the smallest insect egg is removed. 
Cereal foods too coarse to be sifted 
through such fine silk are freed from 
infestation by heat, by fumigation in 
atmospheric vaults or vacuum chambers, 
or by machines employing centrifugal 
force. 

Efforts are made to pack susceptible 
products in bags or packages that will 
effectively exclude insects, although this 
is not always practicable, owing to the 
demand by customers in some sections 
for certain types of bags that offer 


little resistance to their entry. Railway 
box cars used to transport flour and feed 
are carefully cleaned and treated with 
sprays, steam, compressed air, or fumi- 
their freedom from 
before they are loaded. Mill 


warehouses and groceries receive similar 


gants, to insure 


insects 


attention, to insure against the estab- 
lishment of infestations that would en- 
danger milled cereals stored in them. 
Strict sanitation and the segregation of 
susceptible products likely to harbor in- 
sects constitute one of the best precau- 
tions for the construction of many ware- 
houses renders them unsuitable for fumi- 





2la 
gation. Furthermore, the fumigation of 
large quantities of bagged materials in 
warehouses is most difficult. The use of 
rubberized tarpaulins for the fumigation 
of individual stacks of bagged cereal 
products is a practical solution of this 
problem. 
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The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., broke all of its former produc- 





tion records during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. For the 12-month period 
it made 478,595 bbls of flour, or more 
than 40,000 more than its former record 


year, 1939. 





MAKING VITAMINS 
BY THE TONS 


° 


4G 2 ' 


very day, production at Roche Park supplies 


enough B, 


...and B,, (riboflavin) ...for enriching flour 


to fill several hundred freight cars. Both vitamins are 


turned out with specific problems of millers in mind. 


Enrich your flour with vitamins from Roche Park. 





Vitamin Division, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 














FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 




















Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 



























ST.LOUIS. MO. KANSAS CITY,MO. 





















YOUR CUSTOMER'S CHIEF CONCERN is 
THE DELIVERED QUALIT. y" 


OF YOUR PROD 





The next best thing to delivering flour personally is to entrust it to 
sturdy, attractively-printed Hammond Bags! 

Three high grades to choose from — 

“LUSTRO”’’—Blue Lined No. 1 Rope. 

“SECURPAC”—White Coated Blue Lined—our most popular grade 
“CELUPAC’—Embossed White Kraft, Uncoated 


Hammond Multi-Wall (Export Shipping Sacks) meet all Army and 
Navy specifications. 














HAMMOND BAG & 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory 


PAPER CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Sugar Foundation Formed 


Formation of the Sugar Research 
Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion to conduct research and distribute 
factual information concerning the place 
of sugar in the human diet was recently 
announced. The new organization, sup- 
ported by raw sugar producers, cane 
sugar refiners and beet sugar process- 
ors, will initiate a comprehensive re- 
search and public educational program 
intended to clarify the place of sugar 
and of foods and beverages containing 
sugar in the diet, both in wartime and 


peacetime. 


Grocers to Spotlight Flour 


Flour and flour products will be top- 
rated in a nation-wide promotion of 
grain foods sponsored by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers and gov- 
ernment agencies during the last two 
weeks of September. The theme for the 
campaign is “Grain Foods Are Grand 
Foods.” Special bulletins, advertising 
and promotional material will be placed 
in the hands of retailers, bakers, restau- 
Pro- 
motional material will be supplied to all 


rants and other food distributors. 
news agencies, 


Miller-Playwright 


One of this journal’s correspondents 
finds that Shakespeare enriched his plays 
with many figures of speech, which re- 
veal that he knew milling, wheat grow- 
ing, cake baking; and that he put words 
into the mouths of his characters which 
were made possible only because he had 
lived with the people who make and 
process food. He reveals also that he 
liked flour—good white flour—and that 
bran was rather poor food. 


Oil Drum Oven Serves 


Some corrugated iron and a pair of 
empty oil drums provide a handy double 
oven for army cooks at an allied base 
“somewhere in the South Pacific.” 


Japanese Biscuit Enriched 
According to studies of captured Jap- 
anese army rations, the Japanese soldier 
in the field eats a highly nutritious, 
scientifically balanced diet considerably 
better than we customary diet of the 
Japanese civilian. The ration biscuit is 
composed of wheat flour and seaweed, 


baked without leavening, and vitaminized 
apparently with rice polishings. It con- 
tains vitamins B, and C and nicotinic 
acid, in approximately the same propor- 
tions as enriched flour sold in the United 
States. It is designed to prevent dis- 
ability from vitamin deficiency which 
existed among vapanese troops in the 
Russo-Japanese war. 


The Army’s Carrot Pie 


Camp Lee’s cooks and mess sergeants 
are proud of their achievements with 
fresh fruits and vegetables. They have 
experimented with many adaptations of 
these products for pies and cakes. Pies 
are made out of grapefruit and c:rrots 
and carrot cake is popular in mess halls, 
A carrot pie has been developed and 
tastes much like pumpkin pie, s:ving 
the tin cans required for pumpkin stock. 





* NEW CATALOG , 

















Included in the new Seedburo [quip- 
ment catalog just published is a summary 
of official U. S. Department of Agriculture 
instructions on grain grading. The section 
is written in every day language and is @ 
valuable working tool for men in the 
grain, seed and allied industries. 

Copies of the catalog are complimen- 
tary and may be obtained from the Seed- 
buro Equipment Co., Brooks Bldg.. Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





A CURE FOR ANY 
DUST PROBLEM! 





That’s our 


story — and 


« WE STICK TO IT! 
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THE DAY COMPANY 
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The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Ir you, like many other millers, are 
faced with the war-born necessity 
of using Multiwall Paper Shipping 
Bags, it will pay you to call in a 
Bemis Multiwall Expert. 


We have mariufactured multiwall 


bags for years, our experts are fa- 
miliar with every phase of multiwall 
bag use, including bag design, fill- 
ing, closing, handling, shipping and 
storage. They have solved scores 
of troublesome problems. 


Saved 8 men in packing and loading operation 


A plant shipping products in multi- 
wall bags required 16 men to pack 
and load their output. A Bemis 
Multiwall Expert recommended re- 


* 


arrangement of packing equipment 
and slight mechanical changes. 
Result: 8 men doing the work pre- 
viously requiring 16! 


= 


A Bemis Multiwall Expert is at your service. Let him study 
your packing operations. His call places you under no obliga- 


tion and may save you much in money, time and manpower. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 








BEMIS BAGS 


(5 Bly th 
be 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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Hart-Carter claims no special credit or 
distinction for the job it is doing on the war 
front. It is taking its place along with 
many hundreds of other industries who are 
devoting all their time and all their effort 
to today’s all important job of winning the 
war. It is doing everything possible to 
help shorten the war and save lives by put- 
ting into the hands of our fighting men an 
overwhelming superiority of efficient fight- 
ing equipment. Yet, even while Hart- 
Carter’s production facilities are engaged 


HART 


WORKING FOR VICTORY — PLANNING FOR PEACE 


largely in war work—Hart-Carter’s crea- 
tive department—its designers, its draughts- 
men, its engineers—are planning to meet 
the needs of the future so that flour can be 
milled and bread can be made more ‘effi- 
ciently and economically than ever before. 
Tomorrow’s job, vital to lasting peace, will 
be the important one of feeding a hungry 
world. Hart-Carter is proud that because 
of the nature of its facilities, it will be able 
to serve on this front, too. 


JARTER COMPANY 
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LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY SPEAKS OUT 
REMARKABLE instance of aroused public opin- 
ion going effectively into action was presented 

by the great assemblage of men engaged in livestock 
production at Kansas City last Thursday. From the 
ranches, farms and feed lots of the livestock west, 
from our northern border to Texas and Arizona, to 
the number of fifteen hundred they came on less than 
a fortnight’s notice to record their protests against 
the present incredible bungling of the meat program 
and point out to those in authority how by quite 
simple and practical methods the nation’s meat sup- 
plies might now be more equitably distributed, suffi- 
cient for next year and the year after assured and 
America’s greatest food producing industry saved 
fron: disaster. 

from a 
before 


Senators, representatives and 
dozen states were present as observers, but 
the day’s close did not hesitate to approve the prac- 
tical and patriotic purpose and expression of the con- 
ference and pledge their help in bringing to an end 
the present tragic confusion in Washington’s bureau- 
cratic bossing of a great and highly essential war 
industry with accompanying grave danger of ultimate 
disaster alike to our armed forces, allies and civilian 


governors 


nutrition. 

The simple and direct purpose of the gathering was 
to urge that as promptly as possible the War Meat 
Program, already approved by the War Food Ad- 
ministration, the OPA and the livestock and packing 
industry as a whole, be put into effect under adminis- 
tration by the War Meat Board, already created but 
The 


quite simply limits specific regulation of the industry 


not yet in authority or operation. program 
and its products to licensing of packers and slaughter- 
ers and the control of civilian consumption, after all 
wartime needs are supplied, by making point ration- 
ing so elastic that it would be currently and continu- 
ingly adaptable to available supplies. All else, par- 
ticularly including the present system of detailed ceil- 
ings on retail meat prices, the chief cause of black 
markets, would be sensibly thrown out of the window. 

Whether or not the order suspending the present 
system of packer allocations promulgated a day in 
advance of the meeting was or was not inspired by 
its imminence is less important than the certain pros- 
pect that this expression of the practical good sense 
of virtually the entire livestock industry is going to 
produce results of the widest importance to the whole 
food management program. 
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NO ADJOURNMENT OF POLITICS 

LOT of people, writes Arthur Krock in the New 

York Times, are disregarding the suggestion of 
James F. Byrnes, director of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation, that a moratorium be declared on all political 
discussion until the fall of 1944. Mr. Krock further 
points out that Mr. Byrnes’ proposal follows on the 
heels of events, because, only a few days earlier, 
administration striker Senator Guffey put himself at 
the head of the Fourth Term claque, and a few days 
later Postmaster General and Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee Walker stepped into New 
York state politics quite frankly on the side of the 
President’s efforts to make sure of that pivotal state’s 
Support next June. 

Mr. Krock referred only lightly to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own political activities in recent weeks. Yet he might 
well have capped the pyramid of incidents he referred 
to by mention of the most recent radio chat from the 
White House in which the President supplemented his 
stirring annonuncement about the end of coffee and 
Sugar rationing by placing great emphasis upon his 
Plans for filling the soldiers’ pockets when they should 
be mustered out of the service, adding a coy pro- 
vision implying that Congress might be reluctant to 
Supply the means. 

All of this is, of course, politics. All of it also 
's proper and in order save as men now in high office, 
with the President himself the shining example, con- 
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fuse their official acts with their political longings 
and use the one for the aid and comfort of the other. 
The trick to this is that men now in office can carry 
on with their, official duties as patriotic services to 
the nation and claim something like political sacro- 
sanctity for their acts, while those of opposite political 
faith, or even those of the same political faith not 
enlisted under the Fourth Term banner, are placed in 
the position of opposition to the conduct of the war 
or even of giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Naturally, the administration would like to adjourn 
politics for the opposition while cherishing its own 
freedom to play politics in the handling of our domes- 
tic and civilian affairs. Politics has from the begin- 
ning dominated its course in the “must” enactment 
and biased administration of labor laws. Politics has 
to a considerable degree influenced its handling of 
price and rationing controls, especially of foods, and 
has quite frankly guided appointments to positions 
of high authority over these and other matters. This 
has been especially pronounced in the placing of 
political lame ducks both in the judiciary and in 
administrative posts of great importance in the war 
effort. 

The President is not greatly to be blamed for thus 
selecting his friends and_ political 
him in executing his plans. 


associates to aid 
That is a traditional part 
of the democratic system, although in the opinion of 
others than the President’s own blind followers he has 
employed it beyond all previous limits, just as he 
lias so recklessly used public funds to implement his 
programs, including with essentially political 
The war gave him new and quite un- 
precedented opportunity to employ this natural ad- 
vantage of the “ins” and he has used it without stint. 

For Mr. Byrnes, presumed to have authority sec- 
ond only to that of the President, to inject into this 
situation the suggestion that opposition to the admin- 
istration should be adjourned until next fall, when 
presumably a few weeks’ time out should be devoted 
to deciding the course of this nation in the trying 
years destined to follow the peace, is unworthy of 
him or of any man in public life. This country, 
in simple truth, never needed politics, in the sense of 
the free, open and presumably intelligent expression 
of the people’s will, more than it needs it now. Not 
only are there probably graver days ahead than ever 
before in the nation’s history, but the very fact and 
form of government is in the balance both in the 
future course of its domestic affairs and in its 
relations with a new world, almost a new civilization. 
On the 
contrary, it is a time for every man and woman in 
the country to take more interest in politics than 
ever before in all the country’s history. 


those 
objectives. 


It assuredly is no time to adjourn politics. 
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WHEN NATIONS THINK DIFFERENTLY 


LONDON cable quotes from an interview with 

Eric A. Johnson, who has been rather more out- 
spoken than is customary with presidents of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, as say- 
ing, in connection with the problems of postwar in- 
dustry, that “the trend in England is toward the 
acceptance of more and more controls, both in private 
and public, whereas the trend in the United States 
is toward a minimum of controls and _ restrictions 


and a maximum of free enterprise.” 
He is further quoted as saying that, “if we decide 





to live with the British” it will be “necessary for the 
United States and Great Britain to harmonize these 
viewpoints to accommodate each other to a maximum 
degree of good,” and that “with this as the nucleus 
we can synchronize the divergent enterprise systems 
with the more centralized Russian economic system.” 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Johnson’s remarks 
were criticized editorially in the London Mirror, which 
said that his “economic god is private enterprise” and 
that his view is that “businessmen can best do the job.” 

For our own part, we see little or no reason why 
postwar accord between Britain and the United States 
or their establishing essential economic harmony with 
Russia, or even with China, depends in any degree 
upon adoption of a common formula for the conduct 
of the internal affairs of this country and Britain. 
There has been a long time trend in Britain toward 
adoption of the Continental cartel system in industry, 
and it is entirely reasonable to expect this trend to 
increase as postwar problems of credits, currency, 
tariffs and regulation of international trade present 
themselves. 

The essential difference between Britain’s modified 
cartel policies and our own attitude toward controlled 
organizations of industry is well illustrated by Brit- 
ain’s tolerance toward three great organizations in its 
flour milling industry. These would be relentlessly 
pursued and punished in this country, where even so 
mild and useful an industrial agreement as uniform 
charges for various sizes and styles of flour packages 
just now is the subject for federal prosecution with 
the possibility of participating millers being heavily 
fined for violation of anti-trust statutes. 

Our whole government policy toward any sort of 
trade accord, much less a definite cartel, was further 
emphasized ten years ago when the fledgling new deal 
seemingly so mellowed toward industrial co-operation 
as to devise the preposterous NRA. This allegedly 
was to permit definite agreements in industry, in- 
cluding even price regulation, as a means of recover- 
ing our lost prosperity. Yet when the inside work- 
ings of the proposed beneficent machine 
revealed, it was discovered that, contrary to the 
impression given the commercial community, the cele- 
brated “Blue Eagle” was no more than a trick to 
bring business wholly under government control and, 
incidentally, to make it completely subservient to the 
growing politically 
As a matter of record, grossly deceived indus- 
try was saved from disaster only by a surprise de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court prior to 
its Presidential reconstruction. 

Mr. Johnson is literally and exactly correct in his 
statement that the trend in this country is away from 
anything even remotely resembling 


‘ame to be 


demands of favored organized 


labor. 


‘artels and dis- 
tinctly toward “minimum controls and restrictions and 
maximum of free enterprise.” And the quite obvious 
reason for this is that its decade long experience with 
henevolences of government is that any device which 
promises large freedom to industry under government 
supervision has for its ultimate objective complete 
and by no means benevolent dominance of every com- 
mercial activity. 

It probably is true that both the British adminis- 
tration of government and the general attitude of 
British sentiment toward business and industry favor 
cartelized industry fostered and directed by govern- 
ment. Exactly the reverse is true in this country 
where all recent experience has shown, even in these 
days of the largest possible tolerance for wartime 
conditions, that when the government gets its toe into 
the industrial doorway the hulking shoulders of 
bureaucracy closely follow and free enterprise there- 
after becomes a guest on sufferance in its own house. 

It may be, as Mr. Johnson with his greater wisdom 
suggests, that British and American relationships be- 
tween government and industry must be reduced to 
the same pattern before the two countries can take 
up their new job of harmonizing their own and the 
whole world’s economy. Yet if that is what he de- 
scribes as the essential “cornerstone” of co-operation, 
we fear the Allied Nations tower to light the economic 
world will be long in building. 
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Eastward Grain 
Movement Slowed 
by Labor Shortage 


Toronro, Onvr.—Movement of grain 
from the prairie provinces to eastern 
Canada, where it is badly needed for 
feeding purposes, is slowed down by a 
jam at Fort William. Thousands of 
cars are in the yards awaiting unload- 
ing but the necessary labor is lacking. 
Already at this early date in the sea- 
son shipments are three weeks behind 
on all-rail orders. Lakehead elevators 
are only 50% full and the same is true 
Feeding require- 
ments of eastern Canada make it im- 
perative that these elevators should be 


of eastern elevators. 


full before the close of navigation. 

To complicate matters several boats 
which had been in the lake grain trade 
have been removed for service elsewhere. 
Consequently lake movement cannot be 
depended on to any great extent to 
relieve the pressure on the railways. 

Last 
aggravated the 


winter bad weather conditions 
difficulties of 
movement and there were serious short- 
ages of both milling and feeding grains 
at many points but in that year the 


grain 


eastern provinces did not have the short 
crops with which they are faced this 
season and then, too, the labor situa- 
tion is growing steadily worse. It is 
hard even now to get enough grain to 
supply buyers’ needs and it is, there- 
fore, understandable why the trade is 
viewing the coming winter with growing 
apprehension. 
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QUOTA MARKET FOR ONTARIO 
WINTER CROP IS POSSIBLE 

Toron ro, Onr.—In view of the extreme 
shortage in Ontario winter wheat and 
its products which has developed out 
of this year’s crop there is some talk 
of new restrictions on the distribution 
of this flour in Canadian markets. The 
biscuit and certain other trades depend 
wholly on winters for their best goods 
and any shortage in supplies is serious 
for them. 

It is now a widely held belief in On- 
tario that exports of winter wheat flour 
should be discontinued and the limited 
supplies of soft flour reserved for the 
biscuit and pastry trades. For instance, 
the West Indies would probably accept 
some of the cheaper grades of Mani- 
tobas in lieu of soft winter flour while 
the shortage lasts. 

Some millers think buyers should be 
limited to a quota of their usual re- 
quirements, but that might not be easily 
worked out. Probably the first step will 
be an order suspending shipments of 
Canadian soft flour for export. 
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HEADS NORTH-WEST ELEVATORS 

Wiynirec, Man.—R. R. Emerson, vice 
president and general manager, National 
Grain Co., Ltd., has been elected presi- 
dent of the North-West Line Elevators 


Association. The thirty-ninth annual 
general meeting was held here last week. 
C. C. Head, general manager of N. M. 
Paterson & Co., and S. D. MacEacheran, 
Winnipeg manager of the Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co., Ltd., were elected vice 
presidents. 

Directors elected were: C. E, Austin, 
general manager McCabe Bros. Grain 
Co., Ltd; W. J. Dowler, secretary-treas- 
urer Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd; J. M. 
Gilchrist, vice president Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd; W. A. Hastings, manager Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd; C. E. 
Hayles, Canadian Consoli- 
Ltd; William McG. 
Rait, president Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd; 
A. C. Reid, president Western Grain 
Co., Ltd., and V, W. 
Federal Grain, Ltd. 

Officers appointed for the ensuing year 


president 
dated Grain Co., 


Tryon, manager 


at a subsequent meeting of directors 
were: J. G. Fraser, secretary-manager ; 
James Seaton, assistant secretary; Dr. 
K. W. Neatby, director of the agricul- 
tural department; Cecil Lamont, execu- 
tive vice president. 
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AVERY DUNNING A PRISONER 
‘Toronto, Ont.—News reached Canada 
some days ago that Flying Officer Avery 
Dunning, RCAF, who was listed in mid- 
air raid 
operational flight over Germany, is now 


August as missing after an 


known to be a prisoner of war. No 
further particulars are available, but it 
is presumed he landed safely by para- 


chute after his plane had been shot 
down. He had been fighting over 


Europe for some time and was an ex- 
perienced pilot. Avery has many friends 
in the flour und grain trades of Canada, 
his father being president of the Ogilvie 
Flour 


Mills Co., Ltd., and in many 
other ways associated with Canadian 
business. 
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DRAWBACK AVERAGE PRICES SET 

Winnirec, Man.—For the purpose of 
establishing the drawback 
to be paid on deliveries of flour and 
wheat products during August, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has announced the 


amount of 


average price for No. 1 northern in store 
Fort William of $1.103, bu, and for 
No. 1 C.W. amber durum $1.185,. 
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TO SPEED UP GRAIN SHIPMENT 
Man.—To facilitate a 
speed up in the shipment of wheat, oats 
and barley for feed for livestock in 
eastern Canada, such grain containing 
up to 1% dockage may now be shipped 
direct from western country points 
without stop-off for cleaning at the Ca- 
nadian lakehead. This is a temporary 


WINNIPEG, 


measure only. 
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VISITS WESTERN MILL PLANTS 

Man.—J. I. Chamberlain, 
mechanical superintendent, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., with headquarters in 
Toronto, visited company plants in 


WINNIPEG, 


western Canada last week. 


a 


Canada’s Crop- Year Exports of 
Wheat May Top Those of 1938-9 


Winnirec, Man. — Incomplete figures 
released at Ottawa indicate that, while 
war has adversely affected shipping fa- 
cilities, exports of Canadian wheat for 
the crop year ended July 31 probably 
will be as good as they were in 1938-39, 
the last pre-war crop year. 

For security reasons figures have been 
withheld for publication for almost a 
at Ot- 
tawa now shows that for nine months 
of the 1942-43 crop year, August, 1942, 
to April, 1943, inclusive, 136,943,288 bus 
of Canadian wheat were exported. This 


year, but information released 


compared with 116,366,801 bus i) the 
same nine months of 1938-39 wher the 
sea routes were wide open. 

For the 12 months of 1938-39, (ana- 
dian wheat exports totaled 160,0::4,183 
bus. The following crop year the total 
climbed to 192,674,368 bus, in 110-4] 
reached 237,106,246 and in 1941-42 299. 
007,141. While exports for the first 
nine months were smaller than thos for 
the same nine months of the prec:ding 
crop year, officials expressed the iclief 
for the crop year just ended would 
surpass the total for the 1938-39 crop 
year. 





1942 Output of Commercial 
Feed in Canada Is Up 44% 


Winnieec, Man.—Preliminary official 
figures for the calendar year 1942 show 
that the of commercial 
mixed feeds increased about 44% over 
production in the calendar year 1941. 
The largest increase took place in poul- 


manufacture 


try and swine feeds, while there was a 
reduction in the quantity of dairy and 
cattle feeds. 

A tentative of the total 
amount of feed utilized in Canada dur- 
ing 1942 in the form of grains and com- 


estimate 


mercial mixed feeds indicates a disap- 





— <> 


Year Production 


Canada’s Crop 


pearance of about 13,000,000 tons. The 
percentage of commercial feeds to total 
feed used is stated to be about 5.5, 

Grain retained on farms for fecding 
purposes during 1942 accounted for 
about 12,000,000 tons of the total, while 
protein ingredients, comprising tankage, 
gluten feed, brewers’ and 
grains, fish meal, alfalfa meal, oil cake 
and meal from soybeans, linseed, copra 
and cotton seed and millfeeds from wheat 
flour production, accounted for an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 tons. 


distillers’ 


of Flour Is Largest on Record 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction in July, the closing month of the 
crop year, amounted to 1,945,123 bbls, 
1,855,461 in 

corresponding 


compared with 
1,335,177 in the 


last year. 


June and 
month 
The crop year’s output of 
flour was the largest on record, amount- 
ing to 23,549,707 bbls as against 19,653,- 
379 in the previous year. 

Mills reporting July operations had a 
total milling capacity of 90,015 bbls per 
24-hour day, but over a 26-day working 
period during the month only 84.6% of 


this was effective. The average of work- 
ing capacity for the crop year was 
86.9%, compared with 73.5 for 19+1-42. 

Flour exports from the beginning of 
the crop year up to end of May only 
are available. In the 10 months these 
amounted to 10,217,429 bbls. 

Of the quantity of flour produced in 
July Ontario winter wheat flour repre- 
sented 72,091 bbls, compared with 4,977 
in the same month last year. Production 
of winters in the crop year totale! 1- 
082,458 bbls, as against 845,262 in pre- 
vious 12 months. 


—<—S> —__—_ — ——__—__— 


Pools Place Western Canada "Ss 
Wheat Crop at 279,743,000 Bus 


Canada’s 
wheat crop this year will total 279,743,- 
000 bus, according to estimates by the 
three prairie wheat pools. The _ total 
compares with 565,000,000 bus harvested 
in 1942. the 1943 western 
wheat acreage of 16,729,000 is almost 
4,000,000 less than the area planted to 
wheat in western Canada in 1942, 


Winnipec, Man.—Western 


However, 


Manitoba’s wheat crop is placed at 





40,395,000 bus, compared with 52,0('),000 
bus last year. The Saskatchewan crop 
is estimated at 156,848,000 bus, ag vinst 
335,000,000 in 1942, while the Alverta 
figures are 82,500,000 and 178,0(),000 
bus, respectively. 

The pools estimate the western oat 
crop at 422,800,000 bus, as compared with 
500,000,000 a year ago, and barley 4 
215,725,000 bus, compared with 241,- 
000,000. 
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OPA AMENDS MINNESOTA 
MILLFEED PRICE ORDER 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Office of Price Administration has ruled 
that the price of wheat millfeed at 
Brainerd and Granite Falls, Minn., is 
$37.75 ton. The action was taken in 
Amendment No. 2 to MPR 173. 
sion was reported existing heretofore 
over contradictory terms in the order 
concerning railroad delineation which 
established different along rail 
routes in Minnesota. 


Confu- 


prices 


The complete text of Amendment 2 to 
MPR 173 follows: 


(Document No. 
Part 1351—Food and Food Products 
(Rev. MPR 173, Amdt, 2) 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

A statement of the considerations involved 
in the issuance of this amendment, issued 
simultaneously herewith, has been filed with 
the Division of the Federal Register. 

Revised Maximum Price Regulation 173 
is amended in the following respects: 

1. The county designated as Halifax in 
section 7 (b) (6) (i) is hereby changed to 
read as Colfax. 

2. Section 7 (b) (18) (i) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(i) Within the area bounded on the east 
and south by the main line of the Minne- 
sota & International Railway Co. from In- 
ternational Falls to Brainerd, thence along 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railway 
to Minneapolis, thence westerly along the 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad to Granite Falls, thence 
southwesterly along the line of the Great 
Northern Railway Co. to the South Dakota 
border near Jasper, Minn., including all 
points on the lines of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. and of the Northern Pacific 
Railway mentioned above, but not including 
points on the lines of the Minnesota & 
International Railway except Brainerd nor 
on the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 


20768) 


Paul & Pacific Railroad, except Granite 
Falls, the maximum price shall be $37.75 
per ton. 

This amendment shall become effective 


Sept. 8, 1943. 

(Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 77th Cong; and 
Pub. Law 151, 78th Cong; E.O. 9250, 7 
F.R. 7871; E.O., 9328, 8 F.R. 4681.) 

Issued this 2d day of September, 1943. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Acting Administrator. 
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ARGENTINA PERMITS LARGER 
PROGRAM OF GRAIN SOWING 
Toronto, Onr.—Reports reaching Can- 
ada from Argentina are to the effect 
that there will be no restriction on acre- 
ages sown to grains, In fact the gov- 
ernment suggests that growers should 
increase acreages promising minimum 
prices if it is found that the market 
price does not cover cost of production. 
In making the announcement the gov- 
ernment explained that the increasing 
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demand for grain as fuel obliged the 
authorities to lift the former restric- 
tions. It was also stated that it re- 
quired only one bad year to wipe out 
the reserves of grain stocks. 

An allocation has been made from 
present wheat and flaxseed stocks for 
use as fuel and due to the shortage of 
coal. and petroleum any increase in 
future production above normal require- 
ments will be made available for this 
The Grain Regulation Board 
has been authorized to sell 73,480,000 bus 
of old wheat for use as fuel at a price 
of 40c (Canadian) per bu and 18,370,000 


bus for fodder. 


purpose. 


The grain board is also 
authorized to crush up to 500,000 metric 
tons of flaxseed for oil for use as fuel. 
The huge surplus stocks of corn car- 
ried since the outbreak of war have been 
completely used up through their use as 
fuel and as feed for cattle during the 
drouth with the 


period coupled past 


year’s crop failure. 
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HOT DOG BAN BRINGS PROTESTS 
Winnipec, Man.—D. B. Meikle, secre- 
tary of the Manitoba Restaurant Asso- 


ciation, has revealed that letters and 
telegrams from all parts of western 
Canada, extending from Vancouver 


through to Winnipeg, are pouring into 
Ottawa protesting against abolition of 
the hot dog bun and the sandwich loaf. 
A Wartime Prices and Trade Board or- 
der has prohibited the making of these 
and other bakery products in the form 
of fancy cakes, rolls and loaves after 
Sept. 13. 
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NEW RESISTANT WHEATS TESTED 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Several 


new varie- 
ties of wheat resistant to wheat stem 
sawfly, now under test, show great 


promise but will not be ready for dis- 
tribution for some time, states Dr. L. H. 
Newman, Dominion cerealist, who was 
here last week following an inspection 


trip through the three western provinces. 
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EIRE AND PORTUGAL BUY WHEAT 
Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 

Canadian wheat last week totaled about 

1,250,000 bus. credited 

purchasing almost 400,000 bus and Por- 

tugal about 500,000. 

sold for Greek relief needs. 


Eire was with 


The remainder was 
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U. S. to Receive More Canadian 
Grain as Movement of Food 
to Great Britain Is Deferred 


C.—Britain’s food 
requirements from Canada have been cut 
back some 85,000 tons temporarily to 
import into the United 
States during September of an addi- 
tional 2,000,000 bus of wheat for feed, 
under an agreement between Canadian 
officials in Quebec, the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce reports. 

Canadian vessels will carry 3,500,000 
bus of Dominion wheat and feed grains 
down the lakes to Buffalo this month 
instead of the 1,560,000 bus originally 
planned. This is made possible by de- 
ferring the movement of food supplies 
for export to Britain to the extent of 
85,000 tons, it was said. 

Meeting with Canadian and United 
Kingdom officials on the agreement were 
representatives of Commodity Credit 
Corp., WFA, War Production Board’s 
Office of De- 
fense Transportation and Food Distri- 
bution Administration. 

In addition, a number of new vessels 
built on the lakes for the British coast- 
wise trade are being retained in the 
lakes trade until navigation closes and 
then will go abroad. These will carry 
1,200,000 bus of Canadian grain to Buf- 
falo this month. 

These two movements will step up 
lakes grain shipments to 15,000,000 bus 
for the month. Of this, 5,000,000 will 
be in domestic milling wheat and 2,700,- 
The bal- 
ance, about half wheat and half barley 
and oats, will be all Canadian grains. 

Thus, American bottoms will carry a 
total of 10,300,000 bus, Canadian and 
British ships 4,700,000 bus, while the Ca- 
nadian import via lakes will be about 
7,300,000 bus, the report stated. 

The decision has been made to -utilize 
all available shipping on Canadian grain, 
it was stated, because every bushe! im- 
ported increases our net feed supply, 
now seriously threatened. In addition, 
all rail facilities possible will be used 
for Canadian imports, but to what 


Wasurnotron, D. 


permit the 


and American 


division, 


transportation 


000 bus in domestic flaxseed. 


bushelage there is no possible accurate 


CCC and WFA authorities, 
who are in charge .of the movement, 
stated. 

Rail movement direct from Canada 
has not yet begun, but will shortly, 
under customs authorizations cleared re- 
cently. These allow import outside of 
the normal quota upon signature of 
CCC regional directors at Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Portland, Oregon. 

In addition, 2,000,000 bus of wheat 
will move by boat from British Colum- 
bia to California this fall, if and when 
ships can be found. 

Last month’s lakes shipments were in 
excess of 12,000,000 bus, CCC said. 


estimate, 
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MORE SUGAR IN PROSPECT 

Toronto, Ont.—In connection with the 
recent order for further simplification 
of lines in the bakery trade of Canada 
with a view to getting the highest pro- 
duction possible of bread and plain 
baked goods with a minimum of labor 
it is understood that an additional quota 
of sugar for this industry, to be used 
in the production of and the 
plain cakes allowed, is likely to be made 
available. 


bread 


authorities have 
agreed on the essentiality of the baking 
industry and it now has a priority on 


Control 


labor and necessary equipment. 
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BUYS CHOQUETTE BAKING BUSINESS 


Toronto, Onv.—Canadian Bakeries, 


Ltd., one of Canada’s most important 
bakery chains, has purchased the baking 
business of Choquette Bros. at Nelson, 
B. C. The baking plants owned by Cana- 
dian 


Bakeries are located throughout 


British Columbia and Alberta. 
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USE OF WHEAT FOR ALCOHOL 
Toronto, Onr.—The use of wheat in 


Canada _ for production of industrial 


alcohol in the current crop year, it is 
estimated, will be between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 bus. 
43 the quantity of wheat used in this 
way totaled 4,500,000 bus. 


In the crop year of 1942- 





CHICAGO 












ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 


NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS 


TOLEDO KANSAS CITY ‘TORONTO 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


WINNIPEG 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 


VANCOUVER 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 


LONDON LIVERPOOL 





2,500,000 BUS 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ABORIGINAL BUGS.—When Pres- 
cott, the American historian, wrote about 
the Incas and their marvelous paternal- 
istic plan of involved 
an ever normal granary, he neglected to 
tell about the insect pests of the period. 


society, which 


This naturally raised a question: Were 
there any grain bugs at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest or did Prescott’s his- 
torical eye (which never actually roved 
far from his New England study) sim- 
ply fail to see them? The historical pen 
wrote that corn was kept in the Inca 
The 
implication, then, must be either that 


storehouses for as long as 10 years. 


there were no bugs or that there was 
something phony about the reputation of 
the Incas’ ever normal granary. 

These perplexities flitted through the 
editorial loft when Vice President Wal- 
lace was making his recent tour of South 
America. You recall, perhaps, that in 
Peru he polished the apple of Latin 
that 
his own ever normal plan had been copied 
that of the (Previously 
he had let it out, at propitious times 


American’ relations by intimating 


from Incas. 
and in varying circumstances, that the 
plan was either of Egyptian or Chinese 
origin.) 

But to get back to bugs: the Wallace 
granary has been so weevil-pestered as 
to raise a natural question as to how the 
if there was such 
And 
right on the nose of the perplexity came 
Richard T. Cotton, 
Bureau of 


problem was managed 
a problem—back in Inca_ times. 
a statement from 
senior entomologist in the 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
There were, he said, no weevils to eat 
up the Inca corn. ‘To quote: 


¥ ¥ 


“Before the discovery of America by 
this 
country must have been singularly free 


Columbus the stores of grain in 
from insect pests. Indian corn, or maize, 
played an important part in the early 
continent 
and served as one of the chief foods of 


civilizations of the American 
the Aztecs, the Mayas, the Incas and 
the American Indians. The insects that 
really cause serious damage to our 
stored grains originated in those parts 
of the wheat 


rice were the principal grain foods and 


world where barley and 
all available evidence indicates that they 
were not introduced to the Americas un- 
til explorers from Europe brought them 
in their food supplies.” 

Amicably cross-questioned, Dr. Cotton 
added this to his statement concerning 
Inca entomology: 

“Undoubtedly there were a few species 
of insects in those days that were found 


associated with stored corn, but they 
were probably species that prefer high 
moisture corn and that breed in the 


molds growing on spoiled and ferment- 
ing grain. The really 


serious insect 


pests of stored corn had not been in- 
troduced to the land of the Incas at 
that time. The Incas referred to their 
grain stores as the granaries of the Sun. 
They probably dried the corn in the 
sun before placing it ‘in storage, a 
practice that would have been an ex- 
cellent precaution since dry 
not very attractive to insects. 


grain is 

If the 
corn was stored dry it would probably 
keep for years without serious deteriora- 
tion from either insect attack or other 
causes.” 

¥ ¥ 

Dr. Cotton has done some deep re- 
searching on the historical side of bug- 
ology. He finds that the vessels com- 
manded by Columbus in 1492 were pro- 
visioned with such stores as_ biscuits, 
flour, wheat, rice, chickpeas, almonds and 
raisins, all of which harbor stored-grain 
When the Santa Maria 
wrecked off the coast of Haiti the sal- 
vaged ship stores were taken ashore and 
placed in storage in Fort Navidad, built 
from the timbers of the ship. Doubtless 


insects. was 


many serious pests of stored grain were 
carried ashore with the stores of wheat, 
flour and other food supplies and _ be- 
came established in Haiti at that time. 
and colonists gradually 
spread over the American continent, they 


As explorers 


carried the insect pests of stored grain 
with them, there being little doubt that 
their supplies of grain and flour were 
infested. Conditions on shipboard, com- 
bined with the long voyages, provided 
ideal conditions for the breeding of in- 
sects. It is said of the early English 
settlers in Virginia that the wheat and 
barley in their food supplies contained 


as many worms as grains, and that the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








colonists would have starved had it not 
been for stores of corn obtained from 
the Indians. 

A few of the minor pests of stored grain 
are native to this continent, but it is doubt- 
ful, thinks Dr. Cotton, whether any of 
them ever caused any serious damage. 
The cigarette beetle (Lasioderma serri- 


corne (F.)), the larger grain borer 
Prostephanus truncatus (Horn)), the 
Mexican grain beetle (Pharowvontha 


kirschi (Reit)), the broad-nosed grain 
(Caulophilus (Say)), 
and beetles of the genera Pagiocerus and 
Brachytarsus of the 
Many of them orig- 
inally fed on edible tubers and with few 


weevil latinasus 


are some better 


known of these. 
exceptions are thought to have originated 
in South or Central America. Few of 
them are found damaging stored grain 
anywhere except in the extreme south- 
ern part. 


¥y Y¥ 


Fantastic tales are told of the damage 
caused by insects to the cargoes of sail- 
ing vessels in the grain-carrying trade 
in early days. It was said to be a com- 
mon sight to see cargoes of incoming 
ships absolutely alive with weevils. On 
every wharf screens were set up so that 
the weevily wheat could be dressed to 
remove as many of the insects as pos- 
sible. James Vogan recorded that from 
one shipment of 145 tons of American 
corn sent to England in 1868, one and 
three fourths tons of weevils, an esti- 
mated number of 4,056,729,600, were 
screened out during the following year. 


+ = 


In the parts of the world where wheat 
and barley originated, some of the im- 




















We Have No Inca Granary for You, but Here Is a Peruvian Mother of Pizzaro’s Day 
Be 


Teaching Her Daughter How to Grind the Incan Corn. 


As Can Seen, 


There Are No Weevils Hereabout 


portant insect pects of stored grain 


were well known thousands of years ago 
one of the 


B.C. as “the 
and archeologists exploring the tombs 


Plautus referred to erain 


weevils in 196 curculio,” 
of Egypt and other ancient civiliz:tions 


have unearthed specimens of se\cral 
species of insects in supplies of erain 
originally placed in tombs as food for 
the departed. One of the minor ests 
it 
was described from specimens fowl in 


of stored grain was unknown un 


supplies of grain from an Egy) tian 


tomb. This small, blind, wingless coly- 
diid beetle, known to the scientis'. as 
Thaumaphrastus karanisensis Blaisell, 
was recently found breeding in ricv in 
a rice mill in southern Texas. 

The weevil referred to as curculic by 
Plautus is thought to be the granary 
weevil, a notorious pest of stored grain, 
whose habits have been known probably 
longer than those of any other grain 
pest. By adapting itself to breediny in 
supplies of grain it has found life so 
so simple that it no longer needs to fly 
in search of food, and, probably bec:use 
of this, has completely lost the power 
of flight, retaining only a vestige of its 
wings. 

With 
between all parts of the world an the 
to all 


nearly 


the establishment of commerce 
introduction of the various grains 
regions suitable for their growth, 
all the and 


minor insect pests of stored grain have 


important many ot the 
become truly cosmopolitan in dis! ribu- 
tion. There is no bug without a country 


and hardly a country without a bug. 
v ¥ 
A bit of research needs to be dou 
Insecta in the 


on the present-day 


Are the Inca storehouses still 
Have the bugs 
Wallace 
light on this, but it may be thal even 
should be 
looked for in the high, dry and ver! 
cold If climate was 


principally the reason why there was 


Andes. 
in use? found ‘em 


Vice President gives | no 


now not much infestation 


Andean region, 
no primeval weevil development the 
land of the Incas it should be iked 
into. Is this insect infestation pr lem 
being tackled at the wrong end? rybe 
a little New Deal reformation of Vorth 
American meteorology is all ‘hats 
needed. 


A British miller says he alway: has 
been puzzled to know how the Rumans 
contrived to preserve the conditivn of 
the very wet wheat which they must 
have been forced to use in the north of 
England. Now it has been suggesied ¢0 
him by an authority on wheat condition 
ing that possibly the ruined structures 
found in the forts which had previous! 
been thought to be bread ovens «ere 
fact, wheat-drying kilns. 
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ARNOLD 


~ a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *'!''«¢ 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitime Co., Inman, Kan. 
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MANY OUTSTANDING 


MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


Many of these relationships have extended 
over a long period of years and have proven 
mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 
the basis of our experience, and ability to 


serve their specialized requirements. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





sy NE AM 5 5 van cbagsetesaseascsdiaecd $4,904,187 
ES Pree 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street . . New York 
Insurance Exchange 5 Chica: 
Hurt palidiog - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
= of this Company are 

id by all leading millers 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 500,000 Bus. 


PLA-SAFE 


Capacity 1500 Bblis. Daily 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Mostity PERSONAL 
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CONGRESSMEN VISIT EXCHANGE 


Hon. Joseph Martin, of Massachusetts, 


House minority leader, was a_ visitor 
on the trading floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on Sept. 2. Representa- 


tive Fred Busby, of Illinois, was with 
him. They spent much of the morning 
on the floor, and members of the ex- 
change had an opportunity to meet them. 


MILLERS IN CHICAGO 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: J. L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; E. M. Col- 
ton, Colton Service, Minneapolis; Her- 
man Fakler, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Washington; Harold E. Yoder, Co- 
operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ill; and 
Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 


NASHVILLE VISITOR 

Stanley White, of the Cadiz (Ky.) 
Milling Co., called on the flour trade in 
Nashville recently. 


AT MILL OFFICE 

C. D. Eblen, Ashland, Ky., sales rep- 
resentative for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in Ken- 
tucky and adjacent territory, spent a 
few days at the mill office recently. 


ON LABOR BOARD 


B. D, Eddie, Oklahoma City, president 
of Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, 
has accepted appointment as member of 
the industry panel of the eighth region 
of the War Labor Board, covering the 
states of Oklahoma, Texas and Louis- 
iana. 


OPERATION 

Ernest Nickles, of Nickles Bakery, 
Navarre, Ohio, will undergo an opera- 
tion at the Cleveland Clinic, Sept. 8. 
IN NEW YORK 

Howard W. Files, vice president, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, ar- 
rived early last week at the com- 
pany’s New York office, to spend sev- 
eral days. 


BACK TO TRAFFIC JOB 

John A. Forshey, attorney, and for- 
merly traffic commissioner for 10 years, 
has taken on his old job with the Toledo 
Board of Trade following the death 
of Clare B. Tefft recently in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


VACATION SCHEDULE 


Ernest Buchow, of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co, New York, returned Sept. 1 
from Winchendon, Mass., where he spent 
the month of August at the Toy Town 
Tavern. J. A. MacNair, the other active 
member of the firm, left before Labor 
Day with Mrs. MacNair for a vacation. 


AT GOTHAM HEADQUARTERS 


C. Lautensack, Buffalo, vice 
president of the eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited the 
mill’s New York headquarters last week. 


CALLER AT MILL 


Wilson P. Tanner, president of 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. and Tanner- 
Duncan-Siney Corp., New York, on his 
return from a trip to Washington in 


Harry 


the interests of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, spent a few days 
in Columbus, Ohio, at the plant of the 
Gwinn Milling Co. He was accompan- 
ied by James R. Affleck, Philadelphia 
flour broker. 


HOME FROM FISHING 

David D. Vaughan, of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, and C. J. Burny, president, 
Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, have re- 
turned from a fishing trip to northern 
Wisconsin. 


x *k* &k kk 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * * * * 


Pfe Clyde Hankey, son of John F. 
Hankey, president of the Hankey Bak- 
ing Co., MeKees Rocks, Pa., who was 
wounded in action on Guadalcanal while 
with the U. S. Marine Corps, is re- 
cuperating at the U. S, Navy conva- 
lescent center at Yosemite National 
Park, California. Service men are sent 
to the park from other naval hospitals 
for the final stages of recuperation. 

* 


D. Lee Hilton, owner of the Chir- 
lotte (N. C.) Baking Co., has received 
word that his son, Captain Dwight Hlil- 
ton, U. S. Army, came through the re- 
cent heavy fighting in Sicily unhurt. 

* 








Miss Elizabeth Reynolds, long identi- 
fied with the flour and bakery business 
in Atlanta, Ga., and the Southeast and 
at present a member of the W.AC’s 
stationed at Daytona Beach, Fla., went 
home on furlough Sept. 1 and received 
a most cordial welcome from her old 
friends. While away over a week end 
recently she returned to camp to find 
that she had been promoted to cor- 
poral. She is in the public relations 
department. 

* 


Captain W. J. Gathof, Jr., from Camp 
Livingston, Alexandria, La., has returned 
to the camp after a 10-day leave spent 
with his father, W. J. Gathof, Louis: ille 
flour salesman. 





w Wv 


OBITUARY 





ANTON VAN THULL 


Anton Van Thull, 58, for the last 30 
years operator of a bakery at Kimberly, 
Wis., died Sept. 1 following a lingering 
illness. He was a native of Holland. 
He had been active in local and state 
baking circles, having served as vice 
president of the Wisconsin Bakers \s- 
sociation. 


ROY M. DAVIS 


Roy M. Davis, 61, assistant treasurer 
of General Foods Corp., died Aug. 30 
at his home in White Plains, N. Y. He 
had celebrated his thirty-sixth anniver 
sary with the company on Aug. 1. 
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Swiftly the hands of time swing through their daily arc. Yet, back of 


each 24-hour sweep are 86,400 second-marking movements. 


Similarly, back of every great achievement in the nation’s vast war 
effort, there are the infinitesimal, glamour-less details performed by 


millions of busy hands in factories the nation over. 


Only through painstaking attention to the small, seemingly unimportant 


aspects of our daily tasks can we help speed supplies for the nation’s needs. 


LY KENT BAG C0.,U. 


PLANTS and OFFICES: Kansas. City e BUFFALO ° New York 


MINNEAPOLIS @ SAN Francisco ® CHicaco ® WicHITA ® OKLAHOMA City 
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Pancake Flour Order 











(Continued from page 9.) 


(2) Weighted average price. The proc- 
essor’s “weighted average price’ shall be 
calculated by dividing the total gross sales 
dollars charged a particular class of pur- 
chasers for the item being priced by the 
number of sales units of the item sold to 
that class of purchasers. All sales contracts 
made in the regular course of business 
during the period June 1, 1941, through 
Aug. 31, 1941, shall be included, regardless 
of date of delivery. Sales contracts made 
before this period shall not be included 
even though delivery was made during the 
period. 

(3) Increase in cost of ingredients and 
packaging materials. The processor shall 
determine his increase in cost of ingredi- 
ents and packaging materials (subject to the 
limitations in (4) below), by 

(i) Adding together (a) the cost per sales 
unit on Sept. 8, 1943, at the processor's 
plant, of the ingredients and packaging 
materials subject to maximum prices estab- 
lished by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. figured at the maximum prices then 
applying to the class of purchasers to which 
he belongs, and (b) the cost per sales unit, 
at the processor's plant, of the ingredients 
and packaging materials for which no maxi- 
mum prices have been established by the 
Office of Price Administration, figured at 
the market prices thereof on Sept. 8, 1943, 
and - q 

(Gi) Subtracting from the figure obtained 
by the addition in (3) (i), per sales unit, 
the sum of the weighted averages of the 
costs which he used for ingredients and 
for packaging materials in establishing his 
selling prices for the same item during the 
base period June 1, 1941, through Aug. 31, 
1941. ; ’ 

“Weighted average of the costs’ for in- 
uredients or for packaging materials means 
the total of the costs thereof which the 
processor used in establishing his prices for 
all sales of a particular unit during the 
named base period, divided by the total 
number of those units sold during that base 
period, ‘ 

(4) Limitation on increase in costs of in- 
gredients. The total increase in cost of 
ingredients provided for in (3) above shall 
not exceed the amount listed below per 100 
Ibs of mix: 





For pancake mix—plain .....eeeeeeees $1.60 
For pancake mix—buckwheat.....-- eer 
For waffle MIX ....ee eect eee ee eeeee 2.0 


(5) Delivered prices, Any processor who 
regularly sold a purchaser an item covered 
by this paragraph on a delivered basis 
during the calendar year 1942 shall increas 
the maximum price for the item, figured 
f.o.b. shipping point, by the amount of the 
transportation charge per sales unit for that 
item which he added to his f.o.b. shipping 
point price during the period Feb. 1, 1942, to 
March 17, 1942 The resulting price shall 
be the processor's maximum delivered price 
for that purchaser, 

(6) Restriction on processors’ sales to pri- 
mary distributors. No processor may sell 
to primary distributors a greater percentage 
of his total production of any item during 
the one-year period commencing Sept. &, 
1943, and during each succeeding one year 
period than he sold to primary distributors 
during the one year period ending April 
28, 1942. 

(7) Reporting. Each processor who makes 
sales of any item covered by this para- 
graph (a) shall file with the district office 
of the Office of Price Administration for 
the area in which he is located a true cop) 
of the calculations showing his determina- 
tion of his maximum price for that item. 
Such copy shall be filed within 10 days after 
the date of the first sale of the item for 
which such maximum price is so calcu- 
lated, 

(>) Maximum prices for pancake mix and 
waffle mix in sales by distributors other 
than wholesalers and retailers—(1) Primary 
distributors. A “primary distributor” is a 
distributor, other than a wholesaler, wagon 
wholesaler or retailer, who purchases all 
he sells of the kind and brand of prepared 
flour mix being priced and who customarily 
receives shipment from the processor of at 
least 50% of his purchases in carload lots 
delivered to a warehouse or other receiving 
station not owned or controlled by any of 
his customers, for resale by him in less 
than carload lots. 

There are two pricing methods for pri- 
mary distributors. 

Pricing method No. 1: A primary distrib- 
utor may use the following pricing method 
only if he sold the kind of prepared flour 
mix (that is, pancake mix or waffle mix) 
being priced, as a primary distributor, be- 
fore April 28, 1942, and he may use this 
pricing method only when he is selling, 
in less than carload lots, merchandise which 
he has actually warehoused. In normal 
situations the pricing method will give him 
the same dollars and cents margin that he 
previously had. 

If the processor's maximum price for the 
item under this regulation is greater than 
the processor's maximum price under the 
maximum price regulation previously ap- 
plicable to the processor, the primary dis- 
tributor shall add the difference to the 
maximum price which he had immediately 
prior to Sept. 8, 1943. If the processor's 
maximum price for it under this regulation 
is less than the processor's maximum price 
under the maximum price regulation pre- 
viously applicable, the primary distributor 
shall subtract the difference from the max- 
imum price which he had immediately prior 
to Sept. 8, 1943. The resulting figure in 
each case is the primary distributor's max- 
imum price for the item when warehoused 
by him and sold in less than carload lots. 

Examples: The processor's ceiling under 
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the GMPR for the 1%-lb package of X 
brand pancake mix was $1.70 per case of 24. 


Under MPR 462, it is now $1.90. The pri- 
mary distributor therefore adds the increase 
of 20c to his own ceiling price (under 
GMPR). 

The primary distributer handled pancake 
mix as a primary distributor before April 28, 
1942. He added waffle mix to his line in 
November, 1942. Although he may use 
Pricing Method No. 1 for pancake mix, he 
must use Pricing Method No. 2 for waffle 
mix. 

If the primary distributor handled the 
kind of prepared flour mix being priced 
before April 28, 1942, but did not handle 
the particular brand, size or container type 
being priced before Sept. 8, 1943, his maxi- 
mum price for the new item shall be his 
net delivered cost (based on his first pur- 
chase of the item after Sept. 7, 1913, direct 
from the processor) multiplied by a mark-up 
factor. This mark-up factor shall be se- 
cured by dividing his ceiling price (as fig- 
ured according to this subparagraph (1)) for 
the most closely comparable item of that 
kind of prepared flour mix already handled 
by him by the net delivered cost to him of 
that item. He may apply this mark-up fac- 
tor only when he is selling, in less than car- 
load lots, merchandise which he has actually 
warehoused. 

Pricing method No, 2: For all items, and 
for sales of such items, which are not cov- 
ered by Pricing Method No. 1, the primary 
distributor's maximum price, f.o.b. shipping 
point, shall he the maximum price of his 
supplier, f.o.b. shipping point, plus incom- 
ing freight paid by him. 

(2) Distributors who are not primary dis- 
tributors, wholesalers, wagon wholesalers or 
retailers. The maximum price for an item, 
f.o.b. shipping point, of a distributor who is 
not a pimary distributor, wholesaler, wagon 
wholesaler or retailer shall be the maximum 
price of his supplier, f.o.b. shipping point, 
plus incoming freight paid by him. 

A “distributor” is one who purchases all 
he sells of the kind and brand being priced 
and resells it without processing or pack- 
aging any part of it. 

(3) Wagon wholesalers. A ‘‘wagon whole- 
saler’’ is one who purchases the item being 
priced and distributes it to retailers or to 
commercial, industrial or institutional users 
from an inventory stocked in trucks or other 
conveyances which are under the super- 
vision of driver salesmen who make delivery 
at the time and place of sale. Such whole- 
saler is a wagon wholesaler only for sales 
made in this manner. 

The maximum price which a wagon 
wholesaler may charge for an item of pan- 
cake mix or waffle mix shall be determined 
as follows: 

If his supplier's maximum price under 
this regulation is greater than the supplier’s 
maximum price under the maximum price 
regulation previously applicable to the sup- 
plier, the wagon wholesaler shall add the 
difference to the maximum price which he 
had immediately prior to Sept. 8, 1943. If 
his suppliers maximum price under this 
regulation is less than the suppliers maxi- 
mum price under the maximum price regu- 
lation previously applicable, the wagon 
wholesaler shall subtract the difference from 
the maximum price which he had imme- 
diately prior to Sept. 8, 1943. 

If the wagon wholesaler handled the kind 
of prepared flour mix being priced before 
Sept. 8, 1943, but did not handle the par- 
ticular brand, size or container type being 
priced before that date, his maximum price 
for the new item shall be his net delivered 
cost (based on his first purchase of the 
item after Sept. 7, 1943) multiplied by a 
mark-up factor. This mark-up factor shall 
be secured by dividing his ceiling price (as 
figured according to this subparagraph (3)) 
for the most closely comparable item of that 
kind of prepared flour mix already handled 
by him by the net delivered cost to him 
of that item. 

If the wagon wholesaler cannot determine 
his maximum price under the foregoing 
pricing method, his maximum price shall be 
the maximum price of his supplier, f.o.b. 
shipping point, plus incoming freight paid 
by him. 

(c) Notification of change in maximum 
price. With the first delivery after Sept. 
7. 1943, of an item of pancake mix or 
waffle mix, in any case where a seller de- 
termines his maximum price pursuant to 
this section 3, he shall: 

(1) Supply each wholesaler and retailer 
who purchases from him with’ written 
notice as set forth below: 





(Insert date) 
Notice to Wholesalers and Retailers 


Our OPA ceiling price for (deseribe item 
by kind, variety, brand and container type 
and size) has been changed by the Office of 
Price Administration. We are authorized to 
inform you that if you are a wholesaler or 
retailer pricing this item under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 421, 422 or 423, you 
must refigure your ceiling price for this item 
on the first delivery of it to you from your 
customary type of supplier containing this 
notification on or after Sept. 8, 1943. You 
must refigure your ceiling price following 
the rules in section 6 of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 421, 422 or 423, whichever is 
applicable to you. 

For a period of 60 days after making 
such change in the maximum price of an 
item, and with the first shipment after the 
Ht-day period to each person who has not 
made a purchase within that time, the 
processor shall include in each case or car- 
ton containing the item the written notice 
set forth above. 

(2) Notify each purchaser of the item 
from him who is a distributor other than 
a wholesaler and retailer of such change 
in maximum price by written notice at- 
tached to or written on the invoice is- 
sued in connection with his first transac- 
tion with such purchaser after Sept. 7, 
1943, as follows: 

(Insert date) 


Notice to Distributors Other Than Whole- 
salers and Retailers 


Our OPA ceiling price for (describe item 
by kind, variety, brand and container type 
and size) has been changed from $........ 
to $........ under the provisions of Maxi- 
mum Price Reeulation No. 462. You are 
required to notify all wholesalers and re- 
tailers for whom you are the customary type 
of supplier, purchasing the item from you 
after Sept. 7, 1943, of any allowable change 
in your maximum price. This notice must 
be made in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 3 (c’ (1) of Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 462. 

Sec. 4. New container types and sizes. 
The maximum price per sales unit for an 
item covered by this regulation packed in 
any container type or size which the proc- 
essor did not sell during the base period 
applicable to him (in the case of pancake 
mix and waffle mix, the period June 1, 1941, 
through Aug. 31, 1941), shall be figured as 
follows. He shall: 

(a) Determine the base container, If the 
processor sold the same product (that is, the 
same kind, variety and brand) during the 
base perind applicable to him, but only in 
other container types or sizes, he shall first 
determine the most similar type in which 
he is able to calculate a maximum price 
for that product under this regulation (even 
though he no longer sells that container 
type). From that container type he shall 
choose the nearest size which is 50% or less 
larger than the new size, or if there is no 
such size, 50% or less smaller (even though 
he no longer sells those sizes). This will 
be the “base container.” If there is no 
such smaller size, he shall go to the next 
most similar container type and proceed 
in the same manner to find the base con- 
tainer. 

NOTE: In most causes “the most similar 
container type" will be merely the container 
type which the processor is adding to or 
replacing. Where there has been only a size 
change, “the most similar container’ will, 
of course, be the same container type. This 
is also true in the reverse situation: where 
there has been a change only in the con- 
tainer type, the ‘“‘nearest size’’ will be the 
same size. 

(b) Find the base price. The processor 
shall take as the ‘‘base price’ his maximum 
price under this regulation for the product 
when packed in the base container. How- 
ever, if this maximum price is a price de- 
livered to the purchaser or to any point 
other than the processor's shipping point, 
the processor shall first convert it to a 
base price, f.0.b. shipping point, by deduct- 
ing whatever transportation charges were 
included in it. 

(c) Deduct the container cost. Taking 
his base nrice f.9ob. shipping point, the 
processor shall then subtract the direct cost 
of the base container. “Direct cost of the 
container’’ means the net cost, at the proc- 
essor’s plant, of the container, cap or cover, 
label and proportionate part of the outgoing 
shipping carton, but it does not include costs 
of filling, closing, labeling or packing. 

(d) Adjust for any difference in contents. 
The figure obtained by this deduction shall 
then be adjusted, in the case of a size 
change, by dividing it by the number of 
ounces or other units in the base container 
and multiplying the result by the number 
of the same units in the new container. 

(e) Add the new container cost to get the 
price f.o.b. shipping point. Next, the proc- 
essor shall add to the adjusted figure the 
“direct cost of the container’ in the new 
type and size. If his maximum price for 
the commodity in the base container is an 
f.o.b. shipping point price, the resulting 
figure is the processor's maximum price, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

(f) Convert to a maximum delivered price, 
if the maximum price for the base con- 
tainer is on a delivered basis. If the 
processors maximum price for the product 
in the base container is a delivered price 
he shall figure transportation charges to 
be added as follows: The processor shall 
take the transportation charges which he 
first deducted to get his base price and 
adjust them in direct proportion to the 
difference in shipping weight. If for any 
reason the product in the new container will 
move under a different freight tariff classi- 
fication, the processor shall figure his trans- 
portation charges (by the same means of 
transportation and to the same destination) 
on the basis of the new shipping weight, 
but at the rate in effect for that freight 
tariff classification on March 17, 1942. In- 
ereases in tariff rates or transportation 
taxes made since March 17, 1942, shall not 
be taken into account. (Similar principles 
shall apply where shipping volume is the 
measure of the transportation charge.) The 
processor shall then add these transporta- 
tion charges to his f.o.b. shipping point 
price for the commodity in the new con- 
tainer. The resulting figure is the process- 
or’s maximum delivered price. 

Sec. 5. Elective pricing methods for proc- 
essors. If the processor's maximum price 
for any item covered by this regulation can- 
not be determined under the applicable 
pricing method, the processor may, at his 
election, figure his maximum price, f.0.b. 
shipping point, under the pricing formula 
of paragraph (a). The pricing formula 
set forth in paragraph (a) may be applied 
at the processor's election. In any case 
where a proce or does not choose to price 
under that paragraph he shall make ap- 
plication for authorization of a maximum 
price under section 6 of this regulation. 

(a) Pricing formula. If the processor 
elects to price under this section, his max- 
imum price shall be 

(1) His total “direct cost’ per sales unit 
of the item, calculated by adding: 

(i) The total cost per sales unit of all 
ingredients and packaging materials sub- 
ject to maximum prices established by the 
Office of Price Administration, figured at 
the current maximum prices applying to the 
elass of purchasers to which he _ belongs, 
plus 

(ii) The cost per sales unit of every in- 
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gredient and packaging material for which 
no maximum price has been prescribed by 
the Office of Price Administration, figured 
at the current market price of the in- 
gredient or packaging material in question, 
plus 

(iii) The direct labor cost per unit, fig- 
ured at the Oct. 3, 1942, wage rates, plus 

(iv) Transportation charges by the usual! 
mode of transportation, if the cost factors 
used in subdivisions (i) and (ii) above are 
not delivered costs and if these charges ary 
customarily incurred from his customary 
supply point to his customary receiving 
point; 

(2) Multiplied by a mark-up percentay: 
figured by dividing: 

(i) The maximum selling price established 
under the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion or other maximum price regulation in 
effect at the time ofthe calculation 1- 
ported under paragraph (b) for the must 
closely comparable food commodity produ: +d 
by him with a cost structure similar to that 
of the item being priced, by 

(ii) His current cost of the. ingredie:ts, 
packaging materials and direct labor of that 
commodity. 

As used in this section, “‘most clos: ly 
comparable food commodity” means a food 
commodity which is most nearly simijar 


and whose “direct cost’ is closest to «and 
in no event less than two thirds of ‘he 
“direct cost’ of the item being priced, jd 


where similar methods are employed in its 
sale and merchandising to those which i 
be used in the sale and merchandising «| 
the item being priced hereunder, 

As used in this paragraph, “curr 
means at the time of figuring the price |«- 
ported under paragraph (b* of this section 

(3) The mark-up percentage determi) +d 
hereunder shall be used as the multipl) 
factor only if the computation thereo! as 


prescribed results in a figure of 165% or 
less, i.e., the maximum selling price de! r- 
mined under this paragraph for any {ind 


commodity shall not exceed 165% of ‘tx 
eost of ingredients, packaging materials |) 
direct labor thereof. 

(4) The maximum price determined wiiivr 
the provisions of this paragraph shall he 
subject to discounts, transportation all: w- 
ances or other allowances and price dift:r- 
entials no less favorable than those given 
with respect to the comparable food coin- 
modity used in the calculation of the mix 
imum price under this paragraph. 

(5) In deciding whether items of laiur 
cost are to be considered as direct lator 
in figuring the price or are to be treated 
as overhead, the processor shall follow his 
customary practice. Thus, if a processor 
treated cleaning labor as an item of ovir- 
head in March. 1942, he must continue to 


treat it in this way when figuring t/ 
maximum price. 
(6) The precessor shall emvloy no cost 


factors in addition to those which he used 
with resnect to the comparable commodity) 
by which he determined his percentage 
mark-up under subparagraph (2) and shall 
make no changes in the method of appli- 
cation of those factors which would result 
in a higher price. 

(b) Reporting... Within 10 davs after a 
processor has determined a maximum price 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (a) 
of this section, he shall report such price 
to the district office of the Office of Price 
Administration for the area in which his 
princinal plant is lecated. Such report shall 
set forth, in addition to the price, (1) 4 
description and identification of the item 
for which such price was determined, and 
(2) a statement of facts which differentiate 
such item from other food commodities de- 
livered or offered for deliverv by such proc- 
essor during the base period applicable to 
him, and (3) a statement that the muxi- 
mum price reported was determined in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion, and the facts in support of such stite- 
ment. The processor, in this connection, 
shall submit a statement breaking down the 
price reported showing all the calculatious 
entering into the determination of “direct 
cost’ and maximum selling price of oth 
the product being priced and the most 
closely comparable food commodity u-?d 
including statements from customary ip- 
pliers of any ingredients or packaging !ia- 
terials for which no maximum price e»'sts 


showing the purchase price thereof. rhe 
maximum price reported by a_ proce-so! 
in accordance with the provisions of ‘his 


paragraph shall be subject to adjustment 
at any time bv the Price Administrat 
Sec. 6. Inability to fix maximum pri:ts. 
If a processor's maximum price for ny 
item cannot be priced under the provis.\ls 
of the applicable pricing method, and lh 
cannot or elects not to price under sec\iot 
5, he shall apply to the Office of Price \- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., for a mx- 
imum price. His application shall set turth 
(a) a description in detail of the item ‘v! 
which a maximum price is sought, inclu: ins 
its variety, the brand name to be usec !! 
any, the weight, type and size of its | ''l- 
mary package, the number of primary Pi - 
ages to the shipping unit and the we lt 
of the shipping unit, and a statemen’' ©! 
the facts which differentiate the item m 
other commodities sold by him during ‘le 
base period applicable to him; (b) the = |" 
unit, and a detailed and itemized breakd: “"! 
of the current costs thereof (i.e., direct « ='* 
—ingredients, packaging materials and 
rect labor; indirect costs, such as ind 
labor, factory overhead, and selling, «‘- 
vertising and administrative costs, tog¢ a 
with an explanation of the method of 0- 
cation of the indirect cost factors; «nd 
freight if the item is to be sold on a it" 
livered basis) indicating whether each 0=! 
item is an actual or an estimated cost: (°’ 
the method of distribution to be employed 
by the processor in marketing the commiod- 
ity (i.e, whether it is to be sold to whole 
salers, wagon wholesalers, retailers, «!iai 
stores or others with private labels, 0" 
sumers, persons who will further proce-- the 
commodity, or other classes of purchasers’ 
(d) the desired selling prices for the ‘tem 
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H. D. Liggett 


... general sales... 


H. D. Liggett, who has been on the 
laboratory staff of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. for 15 years and chief 
chemist for the past 13 years, has been 
transferred to the general sales depart- 
ment of the company. His position will 
be that of technical advisor to the sales 
department. He will devote his full 
time to co-operation with customers of 
various types of flour and to further de- 
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W. L. Heald 
... chief chemist... 


velopment of the sales and service de- 
partment. Mr. Liggett is a past president 
of the Am. Assn. of Cereal Chemists. 

W. L. Heald has joined the staff of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
as chief chemist, succeeding H. D. Liggett. 
Mr. Heald at one time was associated 
with Flour Mills of America, Kansas 
City, and for several years has been 
associated with W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 











David F. Johnson 


. . + joins Arnold of Sterling 


David F. Johnson has become sales 
manager of the Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, succeeding F. A. Daugherty, 
who recently resigned to take a new po- 
sition. Mr. Johnson was for 14 years as- 
sociated with the Colo:ado Milling & 
Elevator Co., and for the past 8 years 
was sales manager of the Claflin Flour 
Mills, one of its four Kansas units. 
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Harold Wilber 


... Second vice president ... 


Harold Wilber, elevator superintendent 
for the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill., was “promoted” from the board of 
directors to the office of second vice presi- 
dent of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents. Mr. Wilber succeeds 
H. C. Brand of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who progressed to 
the first vice presidency of the organiza- 
tion. 





at all levels of distribution, including a 
statement showing the necessity for the de- 
sired selling prices, and any discounts or 
trade practices and allowances which should 
be made applicable to the desired selling 
prices; and (e) a description of the most 
closely comparable food commodity which 
contributes substantially to the processor's 
total volume of business and for which a 
maximum price has been established under 
a regulation issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, together with the current 
cost breakdown, maximum selling prices 
with discounts and allowances, and the 
same other detailed information required by 
this section with respect to the item for 
which a maximum price is sought. Upon 
receipt of such application the Office of 
Price Administration will authorize the max- 
imum price or a method of determining the 
maximum price for the applicant or for 
the sellers of the item generally including 
purchasers for resale or for a class of such 
resellers. 

Where any cost factor set forth in the 
application is an estimated amount, the 
processor shall file with the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., within 
six months but no earlier than three months 
after his maximum price has been author- 
ized, a statement showing the actual cost 
of that factor in his production of the 
item prior to the date of filing such state- 
ment. 

Until a maximum price is established, 
the applicant may not sell or deliver the 
item except under an agreement in each 
case to adjust the selling price to a figure 
no higker than the maximum price which 
is later established under this section. 

ARTICLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 7. Relationship between this regula- 
tion and Maximum Price Regulation No. 
280 and the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, (a) This regulation supersedes Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 280 with respect 
to sales and deliveries for which maximum 
prices are established by this regulation. 
Except as provided in paragraph (b) of this 
section, this regulation supersedes the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation with re- 
Spect to sales and deliveries for which max- 
imum prices are established by this regu- 
lation. 

(b) The following sections of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, as well as 
amendments to them, apply to sales cov- 
ered by this regulation: 

(1) Transfers of business or stock in trade 
(sec. 1499.5). 

(2) Federal and state taxes (sec. 1499.7). 

(3) Sales slips and records (sec. 1499.14). 

(4) Definitions (sec. 1499.20). 

Sec. 8. Geographical applicability. This 
regulation applies only to the 48 states of 
the United States and the District of Co- 
lum bia. 

Sec. 9. Export and import sales. The 
Maximum prices at which a person may 
export any item covered by this regulation 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
Second Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation, issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
Ministration. Sales of prepared flour mixes 
which have been processed outside of the 
Seographical area to which this regulation 
8pplies are not covered by this regulation 
except in cases where the goods being 
Priced are located within the area at the 
time of sale 


Sec. 10. Adjustable pricing. Any person 
may agree to sell at a price which can be 
increased up to the maximum price in 
effect at the time of delivery; but no per- 
son may, unless authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration, deliver or agree to 
deliver at prices to be adjusted upward in 
accordance with action taken by the Office 
of Price Administration after delivery. Such 
authorization may be given when a request 
for a change in the applicable maximum 
price is pending, but only if the authoriza- 
tion is necessary to promote distribution or 
production and it will not interfere with 
the purposes of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended. The authori- 
zation may be given by the Administrator 
or by any official of the Office of Price 
Administration to whom the authority to 
grant such authorization has. been dele- 
gated. The authorization will be given by 
order. 

Sec. 11. Customary discounts and allow- 
ances, No person shall change any cus- 
tomary discount, allowance or other price 
differential to a purchaser or class of pur- 
chasers if the change results in a higher 
net price to that purchase or class. 

Sec. 12. Units of sale and fractions of 
a cent. Maximum prices shall be stated in 
terms of the same general units (like 
pounds, dozens, etc.) in which the _ seller 
has customarily quoted prices for the prod- 
uct. If any figured maximum price includes 
a fraction of a cent, the seller shall adjust 
the price to the nearest fractional unit 
(like le, %e, 4c, etc.) in which he has cus- 
tomarily quoted prices for the product. 

Sec. 13. Position of brokers. In accord- 
ance with existing trade custom, every bro- 
ker taking part in a sale in which the 
seller is a processor shall be considered as 
the agent of the seller and not the agent 
of the buyer. In each case, the amount 
paid by the buyer to the broker plus the 
amount paid by the buyer to the seller shall 
not exceed the seller's maximum price plus 
allowable transportation actually paid by 
the seller or by the broker. 

Sec. 14. When a maximum price figured 
under section 3, 4 or 5 is established. On 
and after the effective date of this regula- 
tion, a price figured for any item under 
section 3, 4 or 5 becomes “established” (that 
is, fixed) as the seller's maximum price as 
soon as he has filed the price or disclosed 
it to any prospective customer, whether by 
sale, delivery, offer or notice of any kind, 
provided that the figured price is not higher 
than the applicable pricing method allows. 
A maximum price for an item may be 
established only once, and having been 
established it may not be changed by the 
seller except (a) with the written permis- 
sion of the “district office of the Office of 
Price Administration for the area in which 
his prineipal plant located in cases where 
the seller has figured his maximum price 
lower than the applicable pricing method al- 
lows, or (b) in cases where a change in the 
regulation changes the seller's applicable 
pricing method. 

If the seller is disclosing a price lower 
than the one he figured under section 3, 4 
or 5, he may establish the higher figured 
price as his maximum price at the time of 
disclosure only by recording it and naming 
it as such, in ink on his books, before he 
discloses the lower price. A seller who has 
not figured a price for an item, or has 





tigured a price higher than the applicable 
pricing method allows, may not sell the item 
until he has established a maximum price 
for the item in accordance with the rules 
of this section. 

Sec. 15. Records and general reports. (a) 
Every person who makes sales of any items 
covered by this regulation after the effec- 
tive date hereof, shall 

(1) Make and preserve for examination 
by the Office of Price Administration for 
so long as the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, shall remain in effect, 
all records of the same kind as he has cus- 
tomarily kept, relating to the prices which 
he charged for such item after the effec- 
tive date of this regulation, and 

(2) Preserve for examination by the Office 
of Price Administration for the same period 
all his existing records which were the basis 
of figuring his maximum prices in the man- 
ner directed by this regulation, showing the 
method used in figuring the maximum 
prices. 

(b) Whenever a processor calculates a 
maximum price under section 4 of this regu- 
lation, he shall file with the district office 
of the Office of Price Administration for 
the area in which his principal plant is 
located a true copy of the calculations show- 
ing his determination of such maximum 
price. Such copy shall be filed within 10 
days after the date of first sale of the item 
for which such maximum price is so cal- 
culated. 

Sec. 16. Compliance with regulation—(a) 
No buying or selling above maximum prices. 
On and after the effective date of this 
regulation, regardless of any contract, agree- 
ment or other obilgation, no processor or 
distributor other than a wholesaler or re- 
tailer shall sell or deliver any item cov- 
ered by this regulation at a price higher 
than the meximum price established here- 
in; no person in the course of trade or 
business shall buy or receive any item cov- 
ered by this regulation from a_ processor 
or distributor other than a wholesaler or 
retailer at a price higher than the maximum 
prices established herein; and no _ person 
shall agree, offer, solicit or attempt to do 
any of the foregoing. 

However, lower prices than those estab- 
lished by this regulation may be charged, 
demanded, paid or offered. 

(b) Evasion. The price limitations set 
forth in this Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 462 shall not be evaded, whether by 
direct or indirect methods, in connection 
with an offer, solicitation, agreement, sale, 
delivery, purchase or receipt of, or relating 
to any prepared flour mix, alone or in con- 
junction with any other commodity, or by 
way of commission, service, transportation, 
or other charge or discount, premium or 
other privilege, or by tying-agreement or 
other trade understanding or otherwise. 

(c) Enforcement. Any person violating a 
provision of this Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 462 is subject to the criminal penalties, 
civil enforcement actions and suits for treble 
damages provided by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended. 

Sec. 17 General amendments. Any per- 
son seeking a general modification of this 
regulation may file a petition for amend- 
ment in accordance with Revised Procedural 
Regulation No. 1, issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Sec. 18. Definitions. (4) When used it 
this regulation the term 


“Class of purchasers” refers to the prac- 
tice followed by the seller in setting differ- 
ent prices for sales to different kinds of 
purchasers (for example, but not limited to, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber, retailer, 
government agency, public institution, in- 
dustrial consumer or other ultimate con- 
sumer). 

“Effective date’’ of this regulation, as to 
any item covered by this regulation, shall 
be the effective date of the regulation or the 
effective date of any amendment adding 
suvh item to the items covered by the reg- 
ulation, as the case may be, unless other- 
wise specified, 

“Flour’’ means the flour and the combi- 
nations thereof produced from wheat, rye, 
buckwheat, rice, corn, oats, barley, soybeans 
and potatoes, Included in this term are 
those flours and combinations thereof which 
are bleached, bromated, enriched, phosphat- 
ed and rendered self-rising. 

“Item covered by this regulation’’ means 
an item of prepared flour mix for which a 
maximum price is established by this regu- 
lation, or by any amendment or appendix 
hereto. 

“Kind? means a type of prepared flour 
mix such as pancake mix, waffle mix, ete. 

“Mix,”’ where used alone, means a fin- 
ished collection of ingredients prior to and 
ready for packaging. 

“Pancake mix" and “waffle mix" are the 
products customarily sold under the respec- 
tive designations, requiring only the addition 
of liquid to produce a batter which becomes 
edibie by applying heat thereto on a single 
open plate in the case of pancake mix o1 
within a pair of checkered irons in the case 
of waffle mix. The terms include mixes 
containing buckwheat flour. 

“Person’ means an individual, corpora- 
tion, partnership, association or other or- 
ganized group of persons, or legal successor 
or representative of any of the foregoing, 
and includes the United States or any 
agency thereof, any other government or 
any of its political subdivisions, and any 
agencies of any of the /svoregoing. 

“Prepared flour mix’’ means any combina- 
tion of not less than 10% by weight, of 
flour or flours with any other ingredients. 
This percentage is based on the total weight 
of the finished mix. The term includes, 
but is not limited to, pancake mix, waffle 
mix, doughnut mix, muffin mix, biscuit mix, 
pie crust mix, ginger bread mix, coffee-cake 
mix, spice-cake mix, devil food cake mix, 
angel food cake mix, and yellow cake mix. 

“Processor’’ means a person engaged ex- 
clusively or partially in the manutacture of 
an item covered by this regulation. 

“Variety"’ means a class of a particular 
kind of prepared flour mix, according to the 
formula used in its production. 

(b) Unless the context otherwise requires, 
the definitions set forth in section 302 of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, shall apply to the other terms 
used herein. 

Effective date. This regulation shall be- 
come effective Sept. 8, 1943. 

NOTE: All record-keeping and reporting 
requirements of this regulation have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, in 
accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 
1942. 

Issued this 2d day of September, 1943. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 


Acting Administrator 
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*Includes near-by 
$280-Ib cottons. 


straights. 

















+Nashville prices basis 








f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 









winter wheat flour 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 





Pressure on processors for goods reflected duction normal, likewise cracker and maca- 
by a very heavy flow of directions to the roni production. 

mills. Spring clears steady, but the lower Quotations Sept. 4: hard spring wheat 
protein southwestern clears continue easy. flours (f.o.b. Minneapolis) family patent 
Prices remain at same levels. The market $3.40@3.55, first patent $3.30@3.40, standard 
for by-products continues off balance by patent $3.20@3.30, fancy clear $3.15@3.20, 
lack of supplies and mills having millfeeds first clear $3.05@3.15, second clear $2.90@3: 
available have no trouble finding buyers. hard winter wheat family patent $3.504@ 

. Foreign trade light and uneventful. 3.60, bakers short patent $3.35@3.43, 95 
Quotations Sept. 4: spring short patent $3.25@3.33, first clear $3.10@3.20, second 
$3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring clear $2.95@3.05; soft wheat $4.20@4.5, 

first clear $3.53, hard winter short patent straight $3.70@3.85, first clear $3.20@3.50 
$3.74; hard winter 95% patent $3.64, hard Atlanta: Market continues dull, with bak- 
the previous week and 102% a year ago. winter first clear $3.50, soft winter short ers showing little interest in buying. Few 
Clears remain comparatively scarce, but Patent $4.16, soft winter straights $4. sales made are well scattered and of small 

U. S. FLOUR MARKET improvement in output lately has had the New York: ‘‘Normal, rank and file busi- volume. Shipping directions some _ better 
effect of softening prices a little, some ness’ consensus of current market. Sales Improvement is again noted in family flour 
millers report. in small units, chiefly to jobbers, usually ee a 2 ote gee a not 
9 PE Shipping instructions range from fair to resulting from a particularly attractive @mount to much. he trade generally is 
THE SOUTHWEST sata army wants pe ae shipment on price or needed brand. The jump in south- expecting this type of business to show a 

Kansas City: Sales moderate for millers its export purchases, but other buyers are western prices, putting the range on stand- sizable increase with the coming of cooler 
in the Southwest, with part of their natural more laggard. On the whole, shipping di- ard patents above springs of this grade, has weather. Immediate needs continue to ty 
territory vritually excluded to them by the rections show some improvement, and out- nearly shut off both sales and interest and all that blenders are buying. However, cone 
price of wheat pressing against ceilings. put increased again last week to the best the best reports of business are on spring blender has made inquiry for a large 
Sales were 36% of capacity, compared with level since last March at Minneapolis. Mills high glutens and wheat clears with a sprin- amount of flour, marking the first interest 
ih% the previous week and 92% a year ago. can stand plenty of shipping directions, since kling of standards. Cake flours in demand, shown in some time. » - 

The very fact that millers cannot sell the unfilled order balance is very high. but practically nonexistent from the East; Quotations per —_ — ee A g 
some customers makes it somewhat easier Quotations per sack (cwt) Sept. 8: estab- the few cars that were available were about wheat bakers short patent Ady $- 

: ‘ ; ar is r : : . ‘ee ‘ 4 25c below Pacific Coast, and quickly picked standard patent $3.74@3.81, straight $3.63 4 

to sell in other markets, although most lished brands’ short patents $3.40@3.44, “ | . we 4u y I 977. . les . ; ; 

; . . stack and Bee 4 : ao of up. Shipping directions come in promptly 3.77; first bakers clear, $3.50@3.60, nomina!; 

bakers apparently are well stocked and spring first patent $3.31@3.33, standard pat- 1p. pping . a, ptly, hard wint healers shart tent $3.73@3.s2 

have big contracts. Bakers are buying ent $3.26@3.29, fancy clear $3.35@3.38, first but some of the mills are behind in fill- ROS Weave arene Creeey, geome, watt aew © 5, 

: : - ave atiae, ae Ne tea tone £0 atan6 ® ing them. standard patent $3.57@3.70, straight $3.50 « 
where they can, but most of them have clear $3.11@3.15, second clear 2.65@ 2.70, ing 3.65; f il h tent $3.88@4.03, far 

more on the books than they have ever had whole wheat $3.39@3.42. Quotations Sept. 4: spring high glutens pote oh he nA pone ge mr 33 = om san y 

before. Interior mills, including Duluth: Quiet to $3.80@3.87, standard patents $3.62@3.69, egy ef Pre — +15; hdg pro- 

ae - entablishe ands 9 _ y -lears 55@3.70: southwestern high glu- ein 95% $3.57@3.67; soft wheat 95% $45 

Quotations Sept. 4: established brands fair demand is reported by most interior - 4 . S 7 @4.17, straight $3.95@4.07, fancy cut-off 
amily flour $3.85@3.95, kers short patent ile ee fn xe Rk, A 1 “rage ial tens $3.68@3.78, standard patents $3.60@ Emeete  & 8 , on Fe ’ . 
family ps A z n- Saami mills. A few indicated some pick-up in in 3.75, clears $3.36@3.50; soft winter straights $: “3.69, short patent $4.60@4.90, t 
$3.30 @ ey yp tad ape “re —_ an — , wtih trade mostly in single cars for 34.074 1.26 ee oe . = wheat family short patent $4.70@4.95. 
$3.200 3.30; firs clear 6.00@4.9N, Sec yrokers and family trade, outside of some : sine . ae : 
lear § 42.70, low grade $2.40@ 2.50. army business. Bonen — nani Boston; Only a limited amount of busi- Nashville: Millers and brokers report that 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported domes- from fair to good, and production was ness uncovered for immediate needs; no sale [NeW sales continue iaere oe less = day 
tic business active, 5 fair, 6 quiet, 7 slow stepped up a little over the previous week. larger than a minimum car lot. Spring and [to day bas with a few round lots bookwd 
and § dull. eee a southwestern patents figured equally in the for scattered 30-, 60- — oe = 

Oklahoma City: Sales have’ improved, THE CENTRAL WEST small total. Buyers’ present holdings have ye . a. ri ge de oy a > 
ranging from 50 to 200% of capacity and Chicago: Buying is in steady small lots, been reduced to a moderate degree, but duce bsahine very far nena Outbor i 
average 104%, compared to 41% the pre- with occasional sales ranging from 1,000 to they are not anxious to book ahead any shipments very foam slow to fairly god 
vious week. Bakers took approximately 1,000 bbls. Many buyers, however, still farther. Mill quotations fluctuated only The ee birt “ie ipa a y ? es 

: Ps , 4 . . ‘ * an = eS at ‘ Riess e extremely hot weather here during 
65% of bookings. Operation shows little holding off. Shipping directions fairly free. slightly. With the vacation season coming August has had a tendency to slow up sales 
change and averages 89%. Prices stable For the first time in several weeks, the de- to a close, mill agents are hopeful that more of oes” deca and to increase A... aap 
and unchanged, Quotations, basis cwt sacks, mand for family has improved and sales interest will develop in the near future. of peo Sadivertae The tarry bakers ‘ 
delivered Oklahoma points, Sept. 4: hard fairly good. Deliveries also good. Quota- Little complaint on shipping directions, in- Dor ae Rt ct “st ane md Ship 4 
wheat short patent flour $3.80@4.40, soft tions Sept. 4: spring top patent $3.39@3.58, dicating that bakers’ sales volume is being directions * ag and the snadenti: if 
wheat short patent 3.80@4.40, standard standard patent $3.2943.49, first clear $3.10 maintained satisfactorily. Sales of family older contracts have beat completed . 
patent $3.70@4,.20, bakers extra fan¢ $3.5 a@ 3.54, second clear $2, family flour $4.48@ slightly improved, but general situation not Prices unchanged to 20c higher. ‘ Quo’ 
“3.62, bakers short patent $3.50@3 1.56; hard winter short patent $3.39@3.59, too good. Most activity in family due to sione “Sept. 4: soft winter wheat famils 
ers standard $3.48@ 3.54. 95% patent $3.29@3.51, first clear $2.90@ increased shipping directions. Prices quoted sack ances $4.75@4.85 "standard pate t 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging from 3.22, soft winter short patent $3.88@4.59, by mills usually at ceilings. Quotations 44 607 4 75 straight $4.45@4.60, clears $4.5 
on oy etl sige, nieapt . sale amsdiner standard patent $3.78@ 4.28, first clear $3.39 Sept. 3: spring high gluten $3.95@4, short : . ee, 7” Be - { ey or 
25 to 75% of capacity for the week ending me On . 380@3.90, standard patent $3.70@ “4.45, hard winter wheat short patent $4.:5 
Sept. 4. Shipping directions fair to good, a 3.59. ss tele as kasi 4e:" centiareahern @4.55, standard patent $4.20@4.35;  svft 
Quotations Sept. 4: family fancy $3.90, fam- St. Louis: New business rather slow; out- 3:89, first ¢ wee 9h@8.90, ete dard patent Winter high patent pastry flour $4.65@4 
ily standard $3.55, bakers short $3.31, bak- side of a couple of round lots of cake flour short patent $3. o@ ge brand angi aang 
. : 2¢ ince ee dae ea nace? altel : ai $3.75@3.80, Texas short patent $3.80@3.90, PACIFIC COAST 
ers standard $3.20. to baker trade for 120 days’ shipment, very standard patent $3.76@3.80, soft winter pat- 

Wichita: Sales from 10 to 60%, directions little placed on the books. Car lot orders pce $3,956 4.05 straiehte $3.85@ 3.95. clears Seattle: Markets remain very quiet and 
from 72 to 100%; quotations unchanged, light, consisting mainly of _mixed ears for $3.75 @ 3.85 ° . unchanged. _ New _ ceiling _ prices did het 

4 ate prompt. Demand fair for high grade clears, a re change conditions for terminal mills, con 

Hutchinson: Business draggy, with ceiling other grades neglected. Prices unchanged. Philadelphia: Few, if any, new develop- quently little can be done in the ‘way 
prices closing some territories, Little in- Not much improvement from the jobber ments in the market. Mills generally firm new business: most of the current busin: 
terest shown and bookings few and small. standpoint. However, a few scattered sales in their views, but jobbers and bakers done on an l.c.l. basis. Interior mills ha 
Shipping directions slow and operations of medium size for 120 days, otherwise pretty well supplied for near wants and been able to do better under new ceil 
down. bookings are light. Specifications fair, Quo- showed no disposition to anticipate require- prices as they can now compete with ea 

Salina: Demand rather draggy, with tations Sept. 4: soft wheat bakers patent ments to any extent. As a result, the ern mills for southeastern and Middle West 
prices about unchanged. Shipping direc (ceiling price) $3.98 ewt, cake flour $4.58, aggregate amount of business is of small business. Quotations f.o.b. Seattle or ‘I 
tions good. straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- proportions and limited almost entirely to coma, Sept. 4: family patent $3.98. 

Fort Worth: Demand has eased off some- ent $4.2 straight and 95% $4.29, first odd lots for fill-in purposes. Prices largely Portland; Flour millers are doing a mixed 
what; sales about all in home territory, clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers pat- nominal, Quotations Sept. 4: spring wheat business in the Pacific Northwest, with ter- 
generally running 20% or 25% of capacity, ent (ceiling price) $3.44, family short pat- short patent $3.75@3.84, beng <1 — minals showing but little increase in th 
and practically all family, as mills are ent $3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@ sh thai —— Ra mt » “teense pei bookings, but interior mills showing a liv: 
making no effort to make bookings of bak- 3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat harc winter Short patent $8./0@43.80, 2 % pick-up for the week. 
ers. With wheat values where they now bakers patent, straight and 95%, $3.44. $3.60@3.65, soft winter straights nominal. Coast mills are very limited in their mar- 
are they are chiefly interested in filling Toledo: It is rather remarkable that soft ittsburgh: Demand for both spring kets. The grocery trade is the best part 
contracts already on the books. This process wheat mills have been able to maintain as Wheat and hard winter flours is somewhat’ of their business, with other outlets very 
is proceeding satisfactorily, as shipping di- good a rate of operation as has been the improved with the average sized bakers narrow. They are not in on the middle 
rections are good and operations are well case in spite of disabilities such as short and jobbers the principal takers. Shipping western flour bookings now being enjoyed by 
maintained at an average of 80% to 85% crop, high premiums making the cost of directions continue at a satisfactory rate. interior mills. Ceiling prices prevent iy 
of capacity. Prices unchanged. Quota- their wheat about 25c bu out of line with Market for family flour still unsettled, with large car lot business, and thus coast mill 
tions Sept. 3: family flour 50's, extra high hard wheats, slow sales and labor trouble. sales limited to small lots. A better tone bookings comprise small lots in the loval 
patent $3.80@4.20, high patent $3.55@3.95, Some flour is being sold right along, but to the demand for soft winter flours, al- trade, and the grinding on their old govern- 
standard bakers, 100’s, 44% or less ash, there has been- no buying wave, or surge of | though supplies are scarce, mills not offering ment and export bookings. 
$3.31 (ceiling), first clears, 100’s, $2.80@3  huying, and the whole trade is more or any too freely. Bakers continue to report Interior mills, however, are enjoying a 
delivered Texas common points or group 3. less in state of suspended animation, await- brisk | gage for —— products. PRrmcvens heavy run of business with the Middle West 

ing a clearer dication of rs to come. especially fancy grades, are in emand. + tes - ine eoiting iddle 
THE NORTHWEST The een ‘or enene po gla tls aga Flour prices hold firm at ceiling. Quota- Gas san eee. oe cen pavers 

Minneapolis: Army purchases last week Toledo have been steadily falling off and tions, per sack Sept. 4: spring wheat short sre in the market as a result of the new 
boosted the total amount of flour sold by approaching a mere dribble compared to Patent $3.75 @3.80, Straights $3.58 @3.65, first eiling levels. 
spring wheat mills, but otherwise there was what they should be under normal condi- SPT!ns clear $3.44@ 3.56, hard winter short Quotations Sept. 4, f.o.b. mill, 100’s, cot- 
not much business done. Flour buyers gen- tions, although the price has become com- patent $3.67@ 3.80, straight grade $3.50@ tons: all Montana $3.57, high gluten $::.57, 
erally are well covered for future needs, paratively stabilized at around $1.72@1.73,— 3.59, high gluten $3.44@3.68, first clear bluestem topping $3.47, bluestem bakers 
and although there is a certain amount of 26c rate points to New York, or 24% @25c $3.18@ 8.49, wott winter bakers short patent $3.47, fancy hard wheat clears $3.31; wiiole 
inquiry continually, buyers want to pur- over the close of Chicago December on *4-51@4.64, straight grade $3.44@3.52. wheat: 100% $3.46, graham $3.37, cracked 
chase at prices too far below the ceiling Sept. 3. Millers and grain men are at a aie - wheat $3.37. 
price, whereas wheat prices are such that loss to understand why the goal for the next THE SOUTH 
the full ceiling or more in some instances year’s crop of wheat in Ohio was not set New Orleans: Sales continue inactive, 
should be obtained. higher as the state is probably just as well with some small sales of a fill-in char- . 

Top grades of spring wheat flours are able to grow 50,000,000 bus as it ever was acter reported, mostly in southwestern hard CANADIAN MARKETS 
now at ceiling levels in many areas. High wtih fair and favorable conditions, and it wheat flours. Inquiries also light. Some 
glutens are not offered except in job lots stands in need of a much larger crop than’ southwestern millers have withdrawn quota- 
to take care of old customers, and family that of the last two years. tions from the market, unable to transact 
flours of some mills likewise are at the -AeCTERN aT s business at the ceiling prices. Northern Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour mills 
maximum price level. Millers continue to EASTERN STATES spring wheat flours slightly more active, did a normal amount of business in the 
sell other grades, however, without too Buffalo: Sales registered a decided im- with prices still quoted f.o.b. Minneapolis. domestic market during the week. Not! ing 
much hindrance at present. provement, both in the family as well as Midwestern and Pacific Coast flours sell in unusual in the way of demand was re- 

One large army purchase early last week bakery branches of the trade. Wholesale limited quantities for quick delivery Bro- ported. Orders come in steadily as n- 
and another substantial one thereafter, at bookings also picked up quite materially kers here complain that millers are not of- tracts are now for shorter terms. Ther: is 
relatively better prices, accounted for the and in general a more optimistic buying fering their flours at normal trading times, a great deal of activity in the expor'ing 
major part of sales volume, which reached spirit is in the air, with less of a tendency working an unnecessary hardship. Prices end of the spring wheat flour business. 2X- 
135% of capacity, compared with 85% in to talk crop movement and probable trends. continue unchanged, Bread and cake pro- port prices are now going on a dollar busis 

= 
| 
| 
A SUMMARY OF FLOUR UOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKE 
L 9 TS 
awd 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashv le 
Spring first patent ......... $3.39@ 3.58 $3.3 3.33 ae te $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.79 $3.80@ 3.87 $ e Pee $3.75@ 3.84 $3.80@ 3.90 wee Sree: $...-@ .- 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.29@ 3.49 @ 3.44 -@ 3.69 3. .69 Ter, Ser 3.65@ 3.75 3. --@ 
Spring first clear ..... gece 3.10@ 3.54 sees -@ 3.53 -70 — ae 3.60@ 3.65 3. ..4 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.39@ 3.59 3.44 -@ 3.74 3.78 ee ee 3.70@ 3.80 3 4.35@ 55 
Hard winter 95% patent.. 3.29@ 3.51 @. 3.49 -@ 3.64 75 cere | SA 3.60@ 3.65 3. 4.20@ 35 
Hard winter first clear 2.90@ 3.32 ....«f a. 3.06 --@ 3.50 .50 er re Se Ter 
Soft winter short patent..... 3.88@ 4.59 -@. 3.98 -@ 4.16 : oo S25 wpe 4.75@ 85 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.78@ 4.28 -@. --@ 3.74 -@ 4.00 26 -@. a. 4.60@ 75 
Soft winter first clear ...... 3.39@ 3.59 Le ee 3.32@ 3.75 ee Sane - -@. a ee 4.25@ 5 
eee Te, “WUE i c.cct sce kes 2.84@ 3.03 2.89@ 3.09 @ 3.30 @ 3.25 .30 of Oe 3.15@ 3.25 .@ 
Rye flour, dark ............. 2.29@ 2.70 2.62@ 2.79 5 5s aa OS ic -@ 3.00 -+..@ 2.95 rie 1 Cee ad ee Y See ae 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winni Toronto **Winnipeé 
Family patent ‘ -@3.98 $....@... BPOMOGR. 6.06. 04.0 dr cae ance G.ccce@ cccc Spring top patent{.. - @5.30 Spring exports§ ...... -. $8.40 
Montana ...../....-.@ «... wees @ nee p> ame 4 F ege| pee.t. S33 y pweed Ont. 90% patentst..$5.50@5.60 
pring first clearf... .... x ove eG ccee 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 


TT v 








Santana dient ahieeiaiammeamminnnel 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED WAREHOUSE 
foreman who knows flour and feed busi- 
ness. E. S. Woodworth, Inc., 18th Ave. 
S.E. and Elm, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR 1,200- 
bbl mill; good salary, steady employment; 
state age and experience. Address Finger 
Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc., Geneva, 
New York. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
man by wholesale grocery firm, to travel 
Minnesota-Dakota territory with grocery 
salesmen calling on retail trade. Address 
6328, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—TOP-NOTCH FLOUR SALES- 
man for Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota; 
excellent opportunity for right man with 
iggressive, growing organization; state all 
letails first letter; experience, draft status, 
ete. Omar, Inc., 1910 Harney, Omaha, 
Neb. 





THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
wants a salesman for northern half of 
indiana. Prefer one experienced in sell- 
ing family and bakery flours to lLe.l. as 
well as car lot trade. Applications should 
be addressed to the company at 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 














EXPERIENCED 


SALES MANAGER 


General knowledge cereal products, 
with experience chiefly in corn; avail- 
able immediately; age 40; highest ref- 
erences. Address P. J. Dapkus, Hotel 
Fredric, Kansas City, Mo. 











POSITION AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY 
size mill; am 58 years of age, have had 
lifetime experience; can keep mill in re- 
pair; have my own tools; references as 
to character and ability. Address 6329, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 
ried, draft exempt, well acquainted with 
eastern Pennsylvania and central New 
York state wholesale grocers, bakers and 
jobbers, desires position working this ter- 
ritory for well-established spring wheat 
mill. Address 6336, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Tnatetnaniaesitte Vv 


ROLLER MILLS. SIFTERS, REELS, BRAN 
dusters, elevators, conveyors, scourers. 
Schuchardt Bros., 1901 No.’ 2d St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 











J 





RECONDITIONED DIESEL-NATURAL GAS 
engines; power plant equipment; anything 
that contains iron and steel; contact us 
before you buy. Industrial Supply & 
Equip. Co., Ine., Canal Building, New 
Orleans, La. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Vv j 


WANTED—OBSOLETE BRANDS OF COT- 
ton bags—any size from 3 lbs up; will be 
used for packing metal parts. Container 
Products Co., 2688 East 37th St., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


























WANTED—SCRAP COTTON BAGS, CAN 

torn, soiled or water damagéd; dany 

_, Quantity. Get your scrap into the scrap. 

We need: this material to supply. war in- 

dustry customers. Container Products Co., 
2688 East 37th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


and mills are endeavoring to clean up all 
old centracts as quickly as possible. No 
new British business was taken during the 
week, but Canadian milling capacity is fully 
booked up on this account until the end of 
November. Some spasmodic business with 
the British West Indies was reported, and 
this represented the only new orders. 

Quotations Sept. 4: domestic top patent 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98-lb cottons, net car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
freights. For export, government regulation 
flour, $8.40 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Montreal, $8.45 
Halifax, $8.50 New York, November sea- 
board. 

Buyers are in the market for all the win- 
ter wheat flour they can find, but supplies 
are light. There is no difficulty now in 
getting ceiling prices for any flour mills 
have to offer. Wheat suitable for milling is 
searce. Owing to poor quality of the new 
crop grain mills report that it takes some- 
times from five to six bushels to make a 
barrel of flour, instead of the customary 
4%. It looks like an unprofitable season 
for winter wheat flour milling. Quotations 
Sept. 4: $5.50@5.60 bbl, in second-hand 
cottons, Montreal basis; bulk lots, in buyers’ 
bags, 10c under. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are limited. 
This Ontario crop has been more or less a 
failure. Acreage was smaller, yields poor 
and quality disappointing. A keen demand 
exists for the small quantities offering. 
Prices are at the ceiling. Quotations Sept. 
4: $1.11@1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Demand good for domestic 
needs, but no new export business indicated. 
Mills booked to capacity on old orders for 
export and domestic account. Mills picking 
up various grades of wheat in cash market 
for rail shipment East. Quotations Sept. 4: 
top patent springs, for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Except for orders of the Brit- 
ish and Allied Nations governments, no ex- 
port flour from western mills is being 
moved through this channel at present. No 
details regarding the official government or- 
ders are available, but flour representatives 
here report a continued demand from Cen- 
tral American buyers for any kind of Ca- 
nadian flour when war orders permit switch- 
ing over to ordinary export demands. 

There continues to be an _ exceptionally 
strong demand for domestic hard wheat 
flour from the baking trade. When the 
first news of the new government regula- 
tions which go into effect the middle of 
this month eliminating special kinds of 
baked goods was received here the feeling 
was that it would have some effect on flour 
sales to the bakery trade, but now the gen- 
eral feeling among the trade is that it will 
have little or no effect on sales since the 
bakers will use just as much flour as pre- 
viously in turning out increased quantities 
of varieties permitted under the new order. 

The only sales which are likely to be 
affected are pastry grades, resulting from 
the elimination of all icings on cakes with 
the exception of wedding cakes. While de- 
tails of the new Ontario soft wheat opera- 
tions are still lacking, information received 
here lately indicates that sufficient soft 
wheat flour will be made available for west- 
ern needs this year. 

Hard wheat flour on a cash car basis for 
cotton 98's is steady at $5.40 for first pat- 
ents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B. 
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SHELLABARGER 


Always is Willing to Share His 3,500,000 
Bus. Wheat Storage with Less 
Fortunately Situated Millers 


We always have a great reserve 
stock of selected wheat in our 
country elevators, mill tanks and 


sub-terminal elevator. We al- 
most always are glad to supply the 
wheat needs of millers elsewhere 
on fully competitive basis. We 
will even sell on basis of our own 
mill mix standards. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 94th year 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Capacity 
800 bbls 








Looking Ahead??... 


Toa few—with vision—in the equip- 
ment, process, or production fields, 
for flour, bread or cereals, I am 
pleased to offer my services as a 


CONSULTING 
CEREAL CHEMIST 


| Conferences by appointment only. 
| PLEASE WRITE. 


| BERT D. INGELS 


111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


DIXIE LILY ~ 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











Milling Executives 


Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Why struggle through endless detail 
when simpler methods of procedure 
are available? 


Write for full information. 








THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








GOLDEN > 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 
niformity and 
igh Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








a “Pre a sla 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. . 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 


Quotations Wednesday, Sept. 8 
Minneapolis: No change in the millfeed 
picture. Production has increased somewhat 
in recent weeks, but there is always an in- 
sistent demand to take up any offerings. 
Prices remain at ceiling levels with plenty 
of takers for all offerings. 





Oklahoma City: Millfeeds active and 
stocks scant; no change in prices; quota- 
tions, basis burlap bags, carload shipment 
for southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 Ibs. For 
northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Millfeeds continue in very good 


demand and supply limited; 
it ceiling, $36.50. 


Wichita: Demand greater 
trend steady; quotations: 
basis Kansas City, $36.50. 


Hutchinson: Keen; trend firm; supply in- 
adequate; bran, mill run, gray shorts $36.50 
@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely 
steady, supply’ insufficient; 
prevail on bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds good; trend 
tight at -ceiling; supply limited to current 
production; output going out practically all 
in mixed cars with flour; wheat bran $43.40, 
gray shorts $43.20, mixed car ceilings, de- 
livered group 3. 

Toledo: Unchanged; 
demand at ceiling levels. 

Chicago: Good; trend firm; no offerings; 
spring and hard winter bran, std. midds., 
flour midds., red dog, $40.40, jobbers’ ceil- 
ing price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts, $38.97@39.47; red dog, $39.47. 

Baffalo: Demand exceeds supply; very 
tight situation continues without prospect 
of early material improvement; trend firm; 
supply light; bran, std. midds., flour midds., 
red dog, second clear and heavy mixed 
feeds, $41.55. 

New York: Good; trend firm; supply very 
restricted; $46.06. 

Boston: No improvement in tight situa- 
tion; mills have no bran or midds. to offer, 
using available supplies to fill old contracts; 
a moderate amount of CCC wheat offered 
for feeding purposes, which was quickly 
taken up; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; bran, std. and pure spring 
$45.35 bid; hard winter, $45.35; soft winter 
nominal; std. and flour midds. and red dog, 
$45.35. 

Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend steady; 
supply limited; offerings very light; bran, 
shorts, midds. and red dog $44.10, nominal. 

Atlanta: Demand continues strong and 
little offerings. Almost anything of feed 
value is continuing to be eagerly sought by 
buyers. Most of trading confined to ground 
grains. Occasional cars of wheat feed, glu- 
ten feed, hominy feed, brewers’ and dis- 
tillers’ grains are still arriving on previous 
contracts, but such receipts are sufficient to 
take care of only a small part of the de- 
mand. Bran and shorts remain at the ceil- 
ing of $46.30@46.80, with ground feed 
wheat $48@50, ground oats $67, ground har- 
ley $67, rice bran $37.40, nominal. 

Nashville: Demand heavy as feed short- 
age and hay selling as high as $35 a ton 
(which is twice the price of hay in 1942) 
makes the farmers feel that it is impera- 
tive to save even the most inferior quality 
of hay. Pastures are in poor condition 
due to the lack of rain and dairymen are 
having to increase the quantity of dry 
feeds and concentrates which are already 
alarmingly scarce; prices on bran and 
shorts remain at the ceiling, $44.90, 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; $36.50, 


prices remain 


than supply; 
bran and _ shorts, 


trend 
levels 


good, 
ceiling 


supply away below 
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Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds 
$36.50 per ton. 
Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 


limited; Kansas bran, $47.82. 
Toronto-Montreal;: There is no change in 
the Canadian millfeed market. Demand is 
strong and supplies inadequate. Canadian 
mills are probably producing more millfeed 
than at any time in their history, but a 
great deal more could be_ sold. Winter 
wheat millfeed is not available for export 
and very little from spring wheat grindiigs 
is allowed to be shipped out of the country 
Prices are at ceiling levels. Quotatious 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. For export a 
nominal quotation would be $45.50 ton, 
basis Montreal freights, Canadian fund- 
Winnipeg: All supplies in keen demand 
for movement to eastern Canada and I'a- 
cific Coast. Some stocks from Alberta miils 
going to Vancouver and other west coast 
points, but vast bulk of supplies from mills 
in three prairie provinces going to eastern 


Canada. Supplies, while large, are insut- 
ficient to meet the demand. Very litth 
being fed in three prairie provinces as 
ample supplies of other feeds availal.je; 
bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alia 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots «x- 


sountry elevators and warehouses $3 extra 


Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic v- 
mand continues exceptionally strong wth 
the result that millfeed market has a tr nd 
to tighten. This results from a_ tender 
on the part of farmers to protect themse!\es 
by buying ahead. Leaders in the fed 
trade feel that some form of voluntiry 
rationing may come into effect, especi:!ly 
in regard to the use of millfeed for mearu- 
facture of mixed feeds. This might tke 
the form of limiting sales to a percen'ige 
of the flour handled. Such a system ‘as 
been in force in eastern Canada since ast 
spring, it is understood. Western mills «re 
definitely not interested in entertaining }usi- 
ness far ahead and all signs point ts a 
shortage if the current demand conti) ues 
and there is every indication that it ill 
Quotations are firm at ceiling levels ind 
mn a cash car basis are: bran $29.80, shirts 
$30.80, and midds. $33.80. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Continued wheat strength !\as 
pressed semolina prices against the ceiling, 
and while mills continue willing to sel) at 
that level, any further wheat advance is 
liable to stop business. There is not much 
buying interest, and what there is consists 
largely of inquiries for prices too low [fo 
millers to accept. Most buyers have com- 
mitments sufficient for the near future 
Shipping directions are good. Prices «are 
unchanged at ceiling levels. 

In the week ended Sept. 4, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 172,739 sacks 


(ewts) durum products against 180,387 in 
the previous week. 
Chicago: Practically no business done: 


prices still remain at 
semolina $3.76, standard No. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 1 fancy §£°.98, 
No. 1 standard $3.88 cwt. 

St. Louis: Prices 
shipping directions 
lina (ceiling price) 


ceiling levels; No. 1 
1 $3.66. 


sales and 
grade semo- 
granular $:.81 


unchanged; 
fair; first 
$3.99, 


No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 
Buffalo: Demand slow; sales limite: to 
current needs with most of the trade 


hooked; plant 
directions good; 


operations heavier; shipping 
buyers still hope fer a 
trading spot, but new crop movement re- 
stricted by car shortage and CCC buying 
at Minneapolis absorbs arrivals, so there is 
no pressure on the market; trend tirm; 
supply adequate; No. 1, $3.99; durum fincy 
patent, $3.99; macaroni flour, $3.73; first 
clear, $3.12; second clear, $2.12. 
Philadelphia: Not much snap to th: de- 


mand and offerings, while moderate, ‘vere 
ample; prices without important change: 
No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92 


in 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Dulu:h 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. vec. 
a ar 139% 139% 145% 147% 141 141% sees exe 141% 1'2% 
Se Bere 138% 139% 145% 147% 140% 141% et whee 140 111% 
Se eee 138% 138% 145% 146% 140% 141% sa ééur 141% 110% 
SS ree 138% 139 145% 147% 140% 141% 141% 110% 
meee. © cccsee Sendai ———Holiday cen 
Sees F xccas 138% 138% 145% 147 141 141% - er 142% 1:0 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Ort. Dec. Closed Close 
Se eee re ee 134 135% 109% 108% ac ‘Ve s¢an 
a. & seca ern oe 133 134% 109% 108% 
ie eee pace janet 133 134 108% 107% 
| eae eo pee eee 133 134 109% 107% 
meee. © ccsce ooee eves ee 8 aseaern seees 
ae SC ese . 110 108% ‘ seer 
r CORN r OATs—— — 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minne, otis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. ‘ec. 
ae ee Bea Ae Sr ee cit paae 74% 71% 70% 7% 
ee Oo saaxe 73% 71% 70% ‘ 
SS eee 73 70% 69% 6M 
Sept. 4 ea waar os gah 72% 70% 68% a% 
ees BO cccies —————— Holiday —___—_—_—_—_—_- ‘ 
© Sect ‘ neti re 72% 10% 69 ssn 
RYE FLAXSEED————. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minnea polls 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 1 104% 105% 97% 98% 301 301% 301 eu 104 102 
Ee eee 102% 104% 97% 97% 301 300% 301 104% 101 
Sept. 3 ..... 102. 104 96% 97% 298 297% 298 106% 1088 
Beet. @ cvcce 101% 104% 96% 97% 298% 297 298% 104% «109 
es eee Holiday——___—_———_ - 
See OE te dcae 102% 104% 7% 98% 301 300 301 Pes 105 102% 
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“KANSAS EXPANSION ” 


Has a long-time record of gaining and 
holding customer confidence by its 
invariably high and dependable quality. 


Your trial car will please you. 





The WICHITA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Milling Capacity 5,000 sacks WICHITA, KANSAS 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 





the levcls recommended by the Na- 





tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 








Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 





























HARDESTY MILLING CO. | | TINGED BARES AND HUDSON | | MERIDIAN FLOUR KING MIDAS 
Quality Millers for Geneva, N. Y. NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. FLOUR 
Over Half a Century WHEAT RYE Newton, Kansas 
Sales ice—" ‘aney venue A 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO outa se. F on - br gd . 3 pnt nasi pon My MO. tie ee mass 
anufacture Kiln-D: 
EVANS MILLING CO. "s=Wairs cout Ropers BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the northwestern Miller 























Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron : General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address Sask ON ALL 
“HASTINGS” wins RY COMPANY CABLE CODES 
Montreal RAY) USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





m 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


~awowowrwreororrorovrovrvvvvvewv 
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Millers of the 
som HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
Canada’s PROVENDER =@ BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


~wowonoreoreooorwoworroowoveovrovrovrovovovwovrvrovrvrvovvrvrovevevrvvrveee 
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“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto Exp or t Fl ou r 


3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


+. aa 
— ! Head Office: Cables: 
{ 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
; LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: } ] 
Flour 
” my ) The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
“ee } | TORONTO ELEVATORS COMPANY LIMITED 
“FAMOUS” . LIMITED Terwinal Biscator Capacity, 481,500 Bus. 
, rY lapacity, 9,461,600 Bus 
“a , ; s Grain Exch Winnipeg 
BUFFALO” Grain and Feed 
> 
Cereals ! Merchants 
, 
) 


INSURANCE 
**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 


. ’ Export and Domesti 
Canadian Hard Spring Ocees end Lake insurance 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, and Transportation 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Export Flour Handling 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


TORONTO, CANADA 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


POPS OOOO COO CCC CC CCCUCCVCCVCVCVCVVGVVCVVCVCTwwTwwuwwwvvwWVwV* ~—weowowrreeerwrwrwrwvwvwvrwvrwewe™~ 


Per DOGGGSGS GIS FF FFF PPP PPP 
SSG FF FG PF PPP PPP FP FP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PD DD DD EEE EE EEE wr > 
a ed 
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F, 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
66 b _— 4 
Canadian Seow 
SLOGAN Royal Bank 4 Toronto, Canada 
& , oat Ge APPLETON & OOX, INC 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. American Agents 
: El Reno, Okla. 111 John Street, New York 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








PURITY 


GREAT WEST 





1, 





CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 





THREE STARS 


od 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 





TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ti 








| 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 



















TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


Cable 
Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 











a 


- JUTE 4 


h. 


COTTON 
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A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SS =f 


JUTE aa A G 4 COTTON 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


~ juTe 4 


‘s 


COTTON 


4 
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“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLmMacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Since 1857 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
















Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Grain 






WINNIPEG + CANADA 


A 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


\ 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 





James! Richardson & JUS 


‘ 4 M / 7 é Qo 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
























Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 








CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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EXTRA HOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


more time for “cutting over” or 


giving dough extra punches. 


If 


you want a flour which will stand 


are enriched 
with vitamins 


and miner- 
als —if you 
‘specify 


* 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1521 N. 16th St. 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,”’ Toronto. 


















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesors 




















W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB”’ 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "12%" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








S We ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 





COTTON 
BAGS 








CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


- VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


a 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 




















“I've got the 
power to 
help you “ 
gain today's 
larger 
market{"’ N 


T0nai 

OF cg gen iMik 

WARASi, ” 
Mh 


PISS 


y Lira 4 
\vi 
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Tetee’s the time to let the Big Jo family of flours help push 
your sales curve above the increased average. 

When Big Jo uniformity comes in the plant, production 
troubles go out. Extreme range of flour tolerance covers most 
production situations that ordinarily 
develop shop production “headaches”. 

Try Big Jo — and the rest of his 
family—in your shop. You'll find he’s 
a powerful helpmate. 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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Cf “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 
Price vs. Quality 
& 


FLouR BuyinG “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 








































“SANS EVERYTHING” 

Little Willie, exhibiting his skill in 
riding a new bicycle, came down the 
street in front of his home; “Look, 
Mama,” he cried, folding his arms, “no 
hands.” 

Again he came into view, this time 
coasting with his feeet off the pedals; 
“ILook Mama, no feet!” 

Half an hour later little Willie again 
put in his appearance. This time, some- 
what subdued, he gurgled: “Look, Mama, 
no teeth!” 

¥ ¥ 

Did you hear about the man who ad- 
vertised for a wife through the news- 
papers, and received letters from 200 
husbands to the effect that he could 
have theirs? 

¥ ¥ 
OBVIOUS 

In a certain province liable to floods 
there is a notice on a low-lying road 
which reads: “When this sign is under 
water this road is impassable.” 

¥ ¥ 
CANDID COMMENT 

Soldier.—She seems to be a well-reared 
young lady. 

Sailor—Looks good from the front, 
too. 

¥ ¥ 

Pvt. Partee.—Say, Sarge, there’s a 
roach in my coffee. 

Mess Sergeant.—What the heck! How 
much can a roach drink? 


¥ Y¥ 


UP TO HER 
“Oh, doctor,” said the young lady, 
“will the scar show?” 
“That, madam,” said the doctor, “is 
entirely up to you.” 
¥ ¥ 


THOSE VICTORY GARDENERS 


“How has your potato crop turned 
out, pal?” asked one new Victory gar- 
dener to his neighbor, who was still 
newer. 

“Splendid,” replied the other, “Some 
are as big as marbles, some as big as 
peas, and, of course, I have a lot of 
little ones.” 

v ¥ 
PROOF? 

Paul——Look, buddy, this soup tastes 
like dish water. 

Bob.—And how do you know? 


¥ =Y¥ 


SPELLING TROUBLE 
Percy.—Why don’t you finish your 
alphabet soup? 
Milt.—The letters I left spell spinach 
and I’ve always hated it! 


¥ é=Y 
HOLD-UP 


First Buddy.—Joe was held up on his 
way back from camp last night. 

Second Buddy.—I knew he shouldn’t 
have drunk so much. 
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COUNTRY 


RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 





Country 

Elevator 

to Your 
Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND . 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 














——y 


PRIDE OF WISCONSIN / 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the ba-«r 
make a better loaf. 





WISCONSIN MILLING CO 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





mn 


Farmers & Merchants Milling “0. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Offic« : 
Glencoe, Minn. Minnear olis 
- —— 














— 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high pro‘ i 
wheat district of central western K 11- 
sas, and secures most of its wis 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansss 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 
LONDON -~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C, 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 C. E. FEAST & co. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
STANNARD, COLLINS & co. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT Subscription Room 
IMPORTERS Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cory Buildings, Cable Address ‘Feastanco,”’ London. 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFeacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. sacle atin 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and LOUR 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings 
LONDON, E. C. 3 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 prenewtet — LIVERPOOL 
} : “Cov ” 68 Constitution Street 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTrRy,’’ London 81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘’TRONTOPRI,” London 
SIDNEY SMITH _FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) | IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
io TCWIVse 
52 Mark Lane a. ee 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR aweneens 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 


41 Constitution St., LEITH 


Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puiip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee BB ne 
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Low Grades and We are always in the Market for HUBERT J. HORAN 
Millf ee d Hard and Soft Wheat Flours sme FLOUR a 

I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 31st and Market Streets 

Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ELLYAourt. FLOUR KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 

Broker and Merchandiser FI chaos 
mein Merchandisers” DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated Cnr Sere 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchan OMAHA, NEB. 
919 No. Michigan Ave. Produce Ex. . NEW YORE” Offices: 

CHICAGO New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. New York City and San Francisco 














“4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. KA IN iL 
FLOUR on 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Minneapolis 
a 


Transportation 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & Flour Specialists #icfour® 
LARSEN CO. 
M. S. Brownold Company 
All FLOUR Grades Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















PeVa P,P yore | WHITE & COMPANY 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service “‘The Flour People’’ 


Siebel Institute of Technology a Baltimore, Md. 
| 960 Montana CHICAGO, lil 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








requirements of 


Operating Kansas City 




















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. H. J. GREENBANK 
LOUR & COM PANY 
P.O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. F es O U R 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Specialized Flour Service 
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A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


|. F. 9u t, Ve OF 


DWIGHT BUILDING 














We are always ready a fill your 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


= 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


Salina, Kansas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe. Mich. 
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Bread SPEAKS 


The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 
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LOUDER THAN WORDS 


country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 
free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients. 

Novatel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT.-A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 

NA.95 





This fort is 
impregnable 


You’ve seen them incredibly fall 
...Fort Eben Emael...the Maginot 
Line ... Singapore . . . Corregidor. 
A stunned world wonders if any 
stronghold is proof against assault. 


Here’s one that is. 
It is proof against the gnarled, 
bony hand of hunger...proof against 


the drooping, defeatist spirit bred 
by malnutrition. 


In the country elevators of this 


good land lies an abundance of 
grain which General Mills turns 
into palatable and nutritious foods 
... food to fight with today, food 
to build tomorrow’s peace. The 
men and women of General Mills 
constantly dig into the secrets of 
grain, seek new ways to help feed 
a nation and make it stronger. That 
is our responsibility, our job. We 
try to do it better each year. 








